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Every Shop is a Little World 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


The Road to Freedom 
By Edward A. Filene 


College for Two? 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


Leadership on Trial 
By Sir Henry Thornton 




















(*) Ask about this plan, which in 
cases where it is suitable, is more suc- 
cessful than donation campaigns, 
much less costly than bonds or mort- 
gages, and repays all subscribers. 
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It has been almost an axiom of the campaign business that summer is a difficult time to 
raise money. And there has been a firm conviction in the minds of thousands of people 
that the public will not give away money “in times like these.” 


Yet here are four recent campaigns under the direction of Ketchum, Inc. which have 


succeeded in the face of both those obstacles: 


More than $205,000 was raised for the Tuna Lodge, 1.0.0.F., Bradford, Pa. 
$5,000 more than the objective. Started June 23; ended August 2. 


The Betty Bacharach Home for Afflicted Children, Atlantic City, wanted a 
permanent increase in income of $25,000 a year. Equivalent to a campaign for 
$125,000. An increase of $28,000 in annual income was achieved, or the equal of a 
$140,000 fund. Started July 31; ended September 8. 


An insurance plan (*) campaign for the LaFontaine Country Club, Huntington, 





Indiana, to retire indebtedness. Started July 21; ended August 16. 


An insurance plan campaign for the Mississinewa Country Club, Peru, Indiana, 
to retire indebtedness. Started July 28; ended August 21. 


If you have a good cause; if you have the courage of your convictions; and if you retai 
the proper professional direction, your campaign can certainly go over in times like this 
We will be glad to make a specific recommendation about financing for your institutior 
Write direct to Carlton G. Ketchum. 


ETCH UM wc. 


Pittsburgh Office, Koppers Building, Philadelphia Office, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building, Dallas Office, Republic Bank Building 

Executive Officers : 

Cariton G. Ketcoum Norman MacLeop 

Greorce Ketcuum  Rosert E. Grove 

Eastern Manager, E. B. Speer 

Southwestern Manager, J. T. Hughes 
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Specimens of these Ludlow 
typefaces and information 
regarding the economies of 
the Ludlow system of com- 
position sent upon request. 









YOUR ADVERTISING 
IS IT BEING SET THE 
LUDLOW WAY? 


It will be to your advantage to inquire. For 
the Ludlow system enables your printer or 
typographer to produce your composition 
in the most effective and—therefore—the 
most economical way. 

The Ludlow system, furthermore, affords 
you the use of many effective and well- 
designed typefaces not otherwise avail- 
able—among them are Tempo, Stellar and 
Stellar Bold, Ultra-Modern and Ultra-Mod- 
ern Bold, Nicolas Jenson and Nicolas Jen- 
son Bold, Stygian Black and many others. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 




















“AFTER VIENNA | 
SEE EUROPE | 


WITH | 
RAYMOND:WHITCOMB | 





10 special tours for Rotarians 


and their families 


They will stare from Vienna at the end 
of the Rotary International Convention. 
They vary in length from two weeks to 
seven weeks ... in cost from $235 to 
$925... they differ widely in the places 


they visit and the routes they follow. 


You will find a Raymond-Whitcomb 
Rotary Tour that goes to the coun- 
tries and cities you most wish to see 

. . and that meets your particular 
requirements in length and cost. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
is the oldest American travel company. For 
39 years, Raymond -W hit ws Tours lepine 


been famous as the best and the most com- 
pletely pons cxcnggl A tours of rat "These 
same tours are now adapted to the special 


requirements of poe Rotarians who wish 
_ | 
see Europe after the meetings in Vienna. 


Write to the nearest Raymond-Whitcomb 
office for your copy of this special booklet. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, tts 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 
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in the November Number, are 


Behind the races for the Amertca’s 

Cup is a remarkably moving tale of The 
j Fnterpri 

three men. eres 





Among the men who write for you 





Andre Maurots 


Foremost among French writers . author of ‘Ariel, the Life of Shelle 
“Disraéli,”’ = ” He has a message of international interest for men wh 
} 


can feel as well as think problems through. 


Alfred Loomius 


Three sons of men who, a half century ago, built the speedy sloops that hav. 
t t 
kept the America’s Cup in the United States, now continue “‘to build as the 


fathers built The tale is told by the yachtsman who navigated the 58-to 
schooner, Pinta, in the trans-Atlantic race in 1928 for the Queen of Spair 
cup. ® 


Thomas Mann 


Nobel prize winner in literature for 1929. This Munich Rotarian consid 
the spiritual aspects of the works of the modern writers and Rotary’s place o1 
the stage of European affairs. He writes without cant, fear, or the necessit 


ot being thought cle 


Kuute Rockne 


. has made Notre Dame synonymous with football wherever the Amer- 


ican game 1s played. He has original ideas on letting off international steam 


His advice: “Let’s teach our sons to reach for a football instead of a hand 


grenade.” 


Carlo Bos 


The gitted writer of “Blind Patriotism and National Madness’’ takes up hi 
. i 
pen again—this time in behalf of a clearer, cleaner, saner sense of humor. 


pene Beasley 


300 years ago Champlain raided an lroquo vis village . . . insignifican 
it ‘ seemed then, but the fate of a continent—and the Great Lakes shipping of 
today—seems to have pivoted on that event. 


A famous French biographer—an internationally known yachts- 
man—a German novelist and Noba prize winner—an Amer- 
ican football coach—an Italian in the Chinese customs service— 
an all-star group of world thinkers and doers who write for you 
out of their more intimate experiences gained in those fields of 
endeavor in which they are leaders. 


Ins the November “Rotarian” 
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A ART IS ONE, no matter what the subject. From my studio on a hilltop 
in a quiet village near Vienna I look out upon the vine-clad hills. An ancient 
monastery tracing back to the founding of Christianity in these parts crowns one 
of these, and an old castle another. To some it may seem a long step to Rotary 
progress. But, no. As I etch on my copper plates sketches of 
gigantic skyscrapers, made on a recent trip to America, my thrill is not of a 
different sort which the old monastery inspires, for I know back of both is the 
never-ending striving of the human soul—the striving to congeal into a permanent 


form beauty, be it 


with its bustle and 


of the old world or the new—Lutict Kastir. 
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Vienna Opera House and Squar: 
An Etching by Luigi Kasimir 
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Economic Flare-Ups 


By David Lawrence 


N THE United States we have come to depend 
ipon the markets of other countries to absorb a large 
part of our increased production. The same is true 
in a greater or lesser extent with other countries. 
Industry will continue to depend upon world mar- 
kets. Everything we can do to limit armament and 
preserve peace is important in a material way. This 
isa matter that is not considered pleasant perhaps to 
express in dollars and cents, but it is there, neverthe- 
less, in the back of the minds of business men 
throughout the world. And today, no country with 
its international trade a large factor of its production, 
could afford to have its world markets interrupted. 
With the radio and with the long-distance tele- 
phone and now with the airplane and dirigible, all 
nations are much more of a unit, certainly closer 
together in an economic sense, if not in physical 
nearness, than they have ever been. And that alone 
means that there is no country which can afford to 
have friction with other countries. 

International understanding tends to remove in- 
ternational friction. The source of all friction is 
either pride or economic conduct. You can wound 
the honor of a country or you can pilfer the purse 
of its citizens. Most always our conflicts have arisen 
out of economic questions which have later become 
a matter of pride. 

The time to prevent a war is not merely after the 
irritation has become acute. The time to develop 
good understanding between peoples is not alone 
after there has been a flare-up. The best thought of 
the world today is toward the prevention of war, 
the prevention of international misunderstandings, 
and we are only now coming to realize that economic 
misunderstanding is the true cause of friction be- 
tween nations. 

While we are bound together in a great many 
ways with the business of other countries it has only 
been within the last few years that people have 
begun to understand the views of other countries, 


When facts displace prejudice 
Nations are on the high road to 
better relations, declares this dis- 


tinguished Washington  jour- 


nalist. 


and still we are just as insular in many respects as 
we were before the Great War. This is especially true 
of the United States. 

There are many people who will not read a single 
fact about Russia because they are not interested in 
Russia. They will not become interested in Russia 
until in some way their trade has been interrupted 


from that quarter of the globe. 


rT TERE are 150 millions of people in Russia doing 
something every day. There is a system of govern 
ment over there which we may dislike and which 
we may consider as hostile to our own system of 
government. Is it wise for us to pay no attention 
to what is going on, or is it wise to know what is 
happening within the boundaries of Russia? 

Now the same thing would apply with regard to 
the organization of the League of Nations. There 
are people who are prejudiced, who would have 
nothing to do with the League of Nations, organized 
in Geneva. There are others who are interested in 
the League, and who wish to know what the Leaguc 
is doing. After all, when nearly fifty governments 
have banded together on a program and do certain 
things every day, it is our duty and that of our 
government to know what is going on within the 
League of Nations. 

Facts are important, and most of us are suddenly 
becoming very much interested in facts. 

We are allowing our opinions to be less colored 
by prejudice and more influenced by the facts in a 
situation. 

That is the trend of the times today. 

That is the thing which is going to improve in- 
ternational friendships and the economic business 


situation of every country. 








Illustrations bj 


Frederick V. Car pe nter 


Every Shop Is a 
Little World 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


i. all the professions and pursuits that men and 
women follow there is no equipment more useful 
or more valuable than the knowledge of human 
nature and the habit of a tactful handling of it. 

Take law. The lawyer may have a thorough fa- 
miliarity with tradition and precedent. He may be 
widely trained in all the meanderings and devices 
of legal procedure. But if he is to have a sure and 
a lasting success, he must understand his clients and 
their adversaries, must know their strong points and 
their weak points, must be able to use and to appeal 
to these and to make them work together to the 
larger end that he ts seeking. 

The same thing is true of medicine. The young 
doctor comes out of the medical school amply 
equipped with professional lore. Where he is apt to 
fail at first, and perhaps always, is in the appreciation 
that his patients are human beings. And the most 
successful of physicians is he who studies those who 


come to him not merely as cases but as individuals, 


with all sorts of subtle relations and complications 
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“Every shop is a little world and you 
can study the great world right ther 
every day.” 






The stream of men 
passing your door is an 

open textbook waiting to 
teach you the science of serv- 
Ing 


happily. 


best and the art of living 


( 
& 


of hope and effort and passion and suffering which 
may enter indirectly into the symptoms he is called 
upon to treat. 

Take again the minister. He may be profound; 
read in theology, he may preach eloquent sermons: 
but how often he lives in a world remote from that 
of his parishioners because he does not enter into 
their every-day lives, does not understand their com- 
mon pursuits and concerns, and tries to force them 
into a better world without realizing that the road 
to that world which we must all travel lies inevitably 
through the rough and muddy ways which make up 
the world we daily live in here. 

As for politics, it is hardly necessary to insist upon 
the importance of knowing human nature to suc- 
ceed in that field. Politics is nothing but the endless 


play of human brains and passions upon each other 
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d he who has gone deepest into the human heart 
d knows best how to mold it is bound to go fur- 
est in this great game which we call the govern- 


nt. 


Bor it may be said that business is a simpler mat- 
r. You keep your books, you buy your materials, 
u make your goods, you sell them, and if you 
ive made a profit you go to bed content. Why 

No doubt 


here are a great many other essentials in business, 


ther too much with human nature? 


such as energy, industry, promptness, system, fore- 
ight, and so on. But not one of them is really more 
important than the daily, hourly study of men and 
vomen, for if it were not for men and women busi- 
ness would not exist. One may or may not accept 
the saying of the cynical Frenchman, that “business 
; other peoples’ money,” but assuredly business is 
other people’s lives, and unless we instruct ourselves 
and train ourselves and adapt ourselves in this mat- 
ter of lives, we might as well become reconciled to 
the fact that we are not going to get very far in 
business. 
Thus it behooves the boy or girl who is enter- 
ing the business world to make it an object 
















from the very start to study the intimate 
characters of all those about him. 
There is the boss. You want to 
learn how the boss got 

there, what his meth- 
ods are, what his 
Ly, aims are. 
ig 


Watch 


his words, 
watch his 
gestures, watch 
his manners: you 
will find something 
in them to copy—or 

to avoid—at every turn. 

In the same way study your 
fellow-workers. Some are in- 
dustrious, painstaking, eager to 

please. Others are disposed to shirk 
where they can, to put their own amuse- 
ment before their obligations, to dawdle, to 
idle, to chatter, to forget. In studying their 


habits we can get a lot of information that will help 
build up our own. Study the customers also—those 


who know just what they want and must be served 


intelligently and exactly; those 


who don’t know 
what they want and must be guided; those who 
don’t want anything but can be made to want som« 
thing if you work at it rightly. Every shop is a litth 
world and you can study the great world right ther 
every day. 

One element of such study is the habit of liste ning, 
not illicit hearkening at keyholes, but simply attend 
ing to the careless, self-revealing words that men 
drop about them every moment. What you say 
yourself is not often very helpful to you and may do 
you much damage, but there is vast profit in what 
you hear if you know how to make use of it. And in 
dealing with what you thus acquire it does no harm 
to put a bit of heart behind the intelligence; in 
fact, heart often helps greatly though no doubt it 
sometimes hinders, It pays not only to study othe: 
peoples’ lives, but to enter into them and even to live 
them. If you put yourself into their places, you will 
understand their needs, and then you will be abl 
to supply them, and you will be astonished to find 
just how quickly and eagerly they will come back 


for more. 


Bac just a few of the aspects of this subtle, pre 
vailing human nature, which makes the background 
of business as of all other human activity. There is 
endless delightful study in the varied phases of 
curiosity and it is largely curiosity which lies at the 
foundation of advertising. When a hunter wants 
to capture an antelope, he holds up a bit of red flan 
nel on a stick. The shy animal wonders, and creeps 
closer and closer, till the hunter has him at last exactly 


where he wants him. Human beings are amaz- 
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ingly antelopic. Put a red 
flag on a magazine cover, 
paint a picture that puz 
zles and intrigues, and 
you will have the crea 
tures flocking around it, 
and buying, buying, buy 
ing, provided of course 
you sell something really 
worth while. 

And there is the uni 
versal human love of 
taking a chance. No 


matter how old we are, 





“You and I and the othe: 


; j > 99 
llow arealike. ... 


or how wise we are, OF 
how much we lecture 
others, there lurks in all of us the disposition to 
tempt fortune. The illegitimate use of this instinct 
is the greatest danger of business and wrecks many 
a promising career. But the skilful and intelligent 
know how to lure it on and on through apparently 
perilous paths into what they believe to be assured 
SUCCESS, 

In the same way there is the bargaining instinct. 
Only persuade people that what you are offering 
them can be bought of you a little rhore cheaply 
than elsewhere, that if they do not take the chance 
today, they can never get it again, and they will 
flock to you in hordes. The careful study of this 
bargain instinct, in all its varied phases, pays per- 
haps as well as any other psychological investigation 


in the business world. 


Anwp as against these instincts of enterprise, there 


is the rooted human instinct of caution and suspicion, 
and nothing is more profitable than the careful and 
constant study of this. Humanity-—again like the 
antelopes—protects itself by being extremely shy of 
novelty. If you offer people something apparently 
cheap or apparently attractive, you have, no doubt, 
your ends to serve, and they must beware, hold off, 
go very gingerly, until they have convinced them- 
selves of the genuineness of what they are asked to 
accept. 

And some keen observers conclude that they can 
best deal with this instinct by an increased subtlety 
and sharpness. But the keenest, those who have 
been longest conversant with life, know that the road 
to sure and permanent success is to be straightfor- 


ward and fair, to give really what you profess to 





7 give and even more. When the instinct 
suspicion and mistrust has once been 0\ 
come in this way, you have conquered 
for good, and have assured for yourself t 
return and support of the customer wl] 
has found what he wants and knows 
But perhaps the basic element in the aj 
plication of this study of human natur< 
business, as to other things, is the grovy 


ing sense of human identity. This is th 





appreciation that, in spite of the obvio. 

superficial differences, you and | and th 

other fellow are alike, that we love tl 

same things and hate the same things and 
above all tend to do the same things 
Napoleon said of war that one of the great 
secrets was to think what you would do in you 
adversary’s place. It is the secret of business as it is 
the secret of life in general. No doubt we sometime: 
err by thinking that the other fellow is as stupid as 
we should be, or as generous perhaps, and then we 


suffer for it. 


Bu: far more often we come to grief from th 
assumption that his motives are altogether different 
from ours, that his is mean and cruel and dishonest 
where we should not dream of being so, or perhaps 
also that he is capable of a self-sacrifice that would b 
quite beyond us. 

It is true that the surface of humanity varies enor 
mously, in speech, in manners, in superficial habits 
of taste and interest and action. Bur it is the won 
der and the delight of the profounder study of life 
to find how much you and IJ are alike. The deepes: 
analysis of 
. we love the same thing: 


nature - : 
hate the same things. 


human 
leads inevitably 





to this conclu- 
sion. It brings 
us back solidly 
and squarely to 
the Golden 
Rule. We need 
onlyadd thatthe 
Golden Rule, 
like many other 
old precepts, has 
a foundation of 
hard, practical, 


business sense 











behind it. 
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ustrations by 
jward A. Wilson 





The Road to Freedom 


By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


E..: economic world is being changed by 


forces which, though we may name them, we do 
not control. 

In the medieval era, the family was the dominant 
economic order and trade with outsiders was only 
an incident in living. But the modern man who at- 





This younger generation 


is calling the olde 


eneration’s bluff.” 


& 


tempts to run his business according to that pattern 
will soon find that business has gone on and left 
him far behind. 

The réle of labor in commerce is changing, too. 
Any number of men, a hundred years ago, believed 
that business was essentially cruel. Labor was looked 
upon solely as a commodity to be bought in the 
cheapest market. And, when the market was cheap, 


the masses of the workers were reduced to near star- 
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“There is only one thing that can standardize people . . 
vation. Most of the employers said that this was in- 
evitable, and they did their best to become calloused 
to the suffering that was being caused. If times are 
bad, they said, it is not our fault. 

Other employers attempted to be good to their 
workers, in various pathetic ways. They instituted 
little paternalisms. They tried to make believe that 
their factory was a family, and that the workers in 
it were their dependent children. But such make- 
believe could not work. The workers themselves 
often rebelled against it, although nobody seemed 
to know just why. 

We see now, that a factory cannot be a family any 
more than your little finger can be your body. No 


part of a body can be governed as though it were a 
body in itself. And every factory, although a part of 
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the great new social order whic! 
was coming into existence, was n 
a unit of society in the sense that 
the family was a unit. 

The factory could not be ru 
solely in the interest of its owner. 
nor in the interest of the grou 
which constituted its personnel. [1 
required something more than 
institute any 


good feeling to 


worthwhile reform. It required 
vision. It required some compré 
hension of the nature of the hu 
were 


man relations which now 


being set up. 


Thess relations were not the 
relations which people had been 
used to visualizing. They were not 
merely the relations of friends and 
neighbors. In fact, if people tried 
to run their factories in the mer« 





interest of the neighborhood in 
which the factory was located, they 
generally botched the job, and be- 
came of no use even to the neigh- 

















borhood. 

For it was inherent in the then 
new industrial system, that people 
must not favor their own imme- 
diate neighbors above strangers 
and aliens, nor that abstract, al- 
most incomprehensible thing 
known as “the public at large.” 


If employers adopted the policy of employing men 
simply because they knew their parents, and wanted 
to give the youngsters work, especially if they pro- 
moted them according to any such nice, kind, neigh- 
borly principles, they soon found themselves out- 
distanced by employers who were less neighborly and 
were willing to promote strangers and aliens and 
seeming nobodies, if they only demonstrated sufh- 
cient talent to warrant their promotion. 

In this new economic order, although we were a 
long time recognizing it as new, success very largely 
depended upon forgetting the old distinctions and the 
old loyalties, and giving an impartial service to every- 
body. The storekeeper who gave bargains to his ac- 
quaintances, and cheated all other customers, was 
eliminated from the scene, not because of any great 
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moral movement, but because that kind of business 
did not pay. 

Eventually the shopkeeper with different prices 
for the same goods, went out. And, we are fast 
eaching the time when every business man who is 
, business first and last for profit only, will have 
10 give way to someone with a clearer understanding 
f what business is for. 

It was Henry Ford who blazed the trail from the 
ld order to the new. It was he who first demon- 
strated, on a large scale at least, that it pays to make 
hings for everybody, instead of making them for a 
favored few. 

When one hears of mass production, one may 
think of it as a great system, involving untold mil- 
lions of capital, with armies of workers geared to a 
noving belt and a far-flung selling organization en- 
compassing the world. But all that is mere detail. 
Mass production means, in its essence, nothing more 
than carrying on an enterprise for the benefit of the 
masses, rather than for the benefit of a special class. 
It means serving everyone. 

The best philosophical expression of mass _pro- 
duction, which I have ever heard, came from the 
teacher two thousand years ago, who said: “Let him 
who would be greatest among you, be the servant 
of ail,” 


Thar years ago, the automobile was gener- 
ally accepted as the emblem of plutocracy. Today, 
it is the transportation system of the public gener- 
ally. Because it is the transportation system of the 
public generally, we have better cars for plutocrats 
than any transportation system dedicated to plutoc- 
racy could ever have evolved. 

To manufacture for the masses necessitates not the 
organization of a giant merger, nor the covering of 
square miles of territory with cogs and belts. The first 
thing that mass production in- 
volves is the setting of a price 
which great masses of people can 
pay. When that is done, all the 
rest follows. All the resources at 
hand, are then devoted to making 
the best possible article within 


Mies 


that price. 

It has been a constant surprise 
to everyone who has tried it, as 
well as to the public which has 
benefited from their enterprise, 


“Education in the 
greatest values of 


YY 


how valuable an article can eventually be manufac 
tured, if the article simply has to be sold at a profit at 


a popular price. 


Rl ecessiry is the mother of invention. If we 
manufacture for people with unlimited money, 
there is nothing in the situation to compel economi 
cal methods. But, if we set out to manufacture some 
thing that everybody wants, and at a price which 
everybody can pay, we must scour the world for 
every possible idea for the saving of every possible 
cent. 

We will, of course, have to manufacture in large 
quantities, but we will not be making the mistake 
which so many of our modern merchants make, of 
thinking that unlimited profits are inherent in mere 
size. 

The time is coming, and in very few years, when 
many of the present mergers which have supposedly 
undertaken mass distribution, but have neglected 
the principle of distribution for the masses, must give 
way to other institutions which do understand that 
principle. 

Mass production inevitably means mass distribu 
tion. Unfortunately, except in very few lines, we 
have not yet experienced many of the benefits of mass 
distribution. That is a job for the next few years. 
That is a job which needs young leadership. 

Merchandising lags behind manufacturing, and 
distribution is still very much poisoned by the old 
notion that the sole purpose of a store is to make 


money for the storekeeper. [Continued on page 62| 
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>s, mortar, and machinery.” 
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Leadership on Trial 


By Sir Henry Thornton 


P dent, ( Vation Ra 


ODERN industry today has become highly 
organized. Its efficiency and production has increased 
to such an extent through the introduction of im- 
proved methods and machinery, that great indus- 
trial nations must seek ever-widening and far-flung 
markets. 

[In this struggle, which is both offensive and defen- 
sive, lies unquestionably the real menace to a world 
which prefers to pursue its way in peace. It is the 
field in which the leaders of modern industry can 
play their finest part. Are they meeting the chal- 
lenge? 

The important leaders of industry whose activities 
reach the four corners of the world need no warning 
of the dangers involved in trade rivalry, but however 
important these men may be, they represent a rela- 
tively small group. If the problem is to be happily 
solved, it must be through their leadership and 
through the efforts of organizations such as Rotary 
in converting all business men to the importance of 


so administering their enterprises as to prevent the 


translation of peaceful trade development into a pro- 


Business today is in the saddle. 
Will it continue to permit inter- 
That is the 


supreme challenge today to our 


national brawls? 


economic order. 


vocative source of war. How far this tempering in 
fluence can go will depend upon the degree to which 
leadership is wise and public opinion is put on guard. 

The annals of history disclose nothing comparable 
to the romantic, tremendous development of the 
United States. But a century and a half ago there was 
born on the eastern shores of the United States a new 
nation which asserted its independence from Euro- 
pean control and boldly strode forth. Many were 
its infant problems. Painful were its youthful mal- 
adies. But with lusty strength and determination it 
has grown to national manhood. 


é SOLATED from the Old World it pursued its 
destiny, and today the United States stands easily the 
most opulent, the most powerful, and consequently 
the most influential nation of the earth. But these 
achievements carry responsibilities, and one of these 
world obligations is to give of its best in world lead- 
ership. Measurably, this responsibility is being ful 
filled. 
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The counsel of great American bankers is sought 

the settlement of international financial affairs. 
Nations listen with attention to the suggestions of her 
ratesmen. But there still lingers in the minds of the 
rreat mass of the population the echo of the advice 
§ the Father of his Country to beware of foreign 
ntanglements. Just what Washington meant may be 
irguable, but had he anticipated the tremendous de- 
velopment of his country, its vast power and its 
vealth, I believe he would have been one of the very 
first to recognize its tremendous 
responsibilities to countries that 
ire less fortunate. 


Te United States lives in 
physical isolation from foreign 
ountries, relatively speaking. Its 
inhabitants as a whole do not have 
that intimate contact with other 
,ations which proximity permits 
in Europe. The people of the 
United States have grown largely 
in a soil of their own. Rising out 
of that soil they have found their 
own psychology and developed 
their particular national character- 
istics. Being a peaceful nation and 
growing largely without foreign 
influence, it is but natural that for- 
eign statecraft should be regarded 
as the effort of one country to gain 
an advantage over the other. The 
average American citizen probably 
looks upon Europe as a collection 
of squabbling nations actuated 
chiefly by selfish desires. 

Let us examine a little the lesson 
of history. Since the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire and the re- 
moval of that powerful and re- 
straining hand, coupled with the 
invasion of barbaric tribes from 
the East, Europe has been pretty much in continu- 
ous warfare. For centuries it was a melting-pot, 
bubbling over here and there with warfare and belli- 
cose intrigue. These conditions existed through the 
long march of years in which international conten- 
tion and warfare were considered thoroughly re- 
spectable and admirable pursuits. 

Substantially every nation of Europe has suffered 
invasion and has borne the agonies of war. Al- 





Sir Henry Thornton—‘It is far more 
important to know thy neighbor.” 


though the United States has fought one internal 
war and engaged in four foreign conflicts, on the 
North American continent the popular point of 
view and psychology of its people with respect to 
warfare is quite different from that which exists 
abroad. If this great country, with its opportunities 
for leadership, is to make effective contribution to 
the advancement of civilization, its people must di 
termine their opinion of other nations with du 
regard to the history and environment of those na 

tions. In short, intelligent 
examination and tolerance 
must be invoked. 

The first factor in better 
international relations, 1t 
seems to me, is an under 
standing of one people for 
others. Until some prog 
ress is made 1n this dire 
tion, other efforts to 
international rel 


prove a 


tions must fail. The prob 
lem is entirely one of edu 
cation, study, and travel. 
No individual or group of 


~ 


individuals can unde 
stand or maintain amiabk 
contacts with other groups 
without some knowledg 
of history, and the causes 
and influences and after 
effects of 


great Sacral 


movements. 


An enterprise is more 


than bricks, mortar, and 
machinery. Its vitality is 
the kind of spirit which 
moves it. A nation is mor« 
than fields, workshops, 
and mines. Its group reac 
tions will be determined 
by the spirit and mentality of its citizens. And if 
we are to understand the peoples of other nations, 
we must understand the spirit that moves within 
them—that living, intangible spark which is the 
self-starter of all national activities. There is an old 
proverb, “Know thyself,” but far more important 
it is to know thy neighbor. The spear-point of im 
proved international relations must be the education 


of entire races in the history of those nations with 
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which they are daily thrown into commercial contact. 
By history I do not mean a cold recital of politics, 
warfare, and dates. Iam referring to those elemental 
things which, operating through the ages, have pro- 
duced the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the 
German, each with their national characteristics. 
Let me give a simple illustration 
of what I mean. Many of those 
who have visited England have 
traveled through the towns 
and the countryside. You 
have observed that nearly 
every house with its sur- 
rounding gardens is 
shielded from public view. 
High walls, or hedges, 
lend to the home complete 
privacy. Behind this bar 
rier the householder enjoys, 
with his family, the beauties 
of his own garden. , 
The American traveler along the 
highway might’ remark, “What a 
seliish man is the Englishman! 
Behind his walls there is a garden 
which might delight the eye and bring pleasure to the 
passerby, and yet the owner selfishly keeps this to 
himself! How different it is in my country where 
one lawn and garden merges into the other; where 
the proprietor in the pride of his flowers, his shrubs, 
and his fountains, rejoices to share them with the 
stranger. Indeed this Englishman is a selfish and 


surly fellow.” 


Bor back of it all is an historical reason. In the 
old feudal days, in England and in continental coun- 
tries, the stronghold of the local baron represented 
his only refuge in times of trouble. And trouble was 
the rule, not the exception. At night the herds were 
driven within the castle walls by the retainers of the 
lord, the drawbridge was raised, the portcullis 
lowered, and guards mounted. Every  precau- 
tion was taken to prevent the expected attack. 
Many farm houses were surrounded by moats. 
At night each unit retired within itself for pro- 
tection against predatory barons and bandits. This 
condition continued so long that it definitely pro- 
duced that peculiar psychological effect which in 
modern times finds itself reflected in enclosed gar- 
dens and the withdrawal of the family within 


itself. 









“Modern industry itself 
is world wide.” 
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On the North American continent, circumstance: 
were precisely the opposite. Those who originall, 
came to these shores were banded together to resis: 
the attacks of savages and the ravages of wild 
beasts. In a sense, they did not choose to live together, 
but were compelled to by circumstances. 

The traveler along the highway in 
stead of being a spy was a welcom: 
guest and often brought with 
him the only news of the out 
side world. In the Proy 
ince of Quebec, for exam 
ple, the farms are long and 
narrow, radiating from 
villages in which the in 
habitants gathered at night 
the more successfully to 
resist the sudden attacks 
of the Indians. 
So we find that on the North 
American continent, the effect of 
environment was to drive people to- 
gether in the promotion of com- 
munal life and intercourse. Hence 
our gardens and grounds are exposed 
to public view, and the entire physical atmosphere 
is one of complete inter-communication. Thus is 
seen from one simple illustration how history and 
environment create certain conditions which are 
often misunderstood by the casual visitor. Here in- 
deed is a fertile field for today’s business leader. His 
contacts are international. His influence is consid 
erable. He is living in a shrinking world that is 
making neighbors of us all. Let him make it his 
business at least to see that national and international 
misconceptions are dispelled. 

The late war was epochal in more than one way. 
It was important chiefly because it has drawn most 
of the nations of the earth together in what seems to 
be an attempt to bind up their economic wounds. 
Even though present contacts may be contentious, 
at least there is a more intimate contact than existed 
in the past. Out of that contact there will probably 
grow a better understanding of each other’s difh- 
culties. 

How disastrous the Great War may have been, it 
certainly impressed upon the minds of all intelligent 
beings the belief that warfare is to be prevented at all 
hazards and that no nation can maintain itself today 
in complete isolation. Business frontiers have been 
widely extended, modern | Continued on page 61] 
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\lthough the author is a Ph.D., 
he raises the question: Is more 
sained by listening to a lobster 
fisherman — or to a university 


professor. 


“He very shrewdly 
made a bid for the 
patronage of the 
moneyed classes.” 


College for Two? 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


L. years following immediately upon the 
Great War were an era of dissension, strife, and argu- 
ment. But upon one point all people seemed to agree 
with touching unanimity, and that was the subject 
of education. 

Congressmen and valedictorians continued to pay 
eloquent tributes to “the ultimate triumph of a 
democracy disciplined in the hard school of peda- 
gogy.” But all sensible men and women knew bet- 
ter. Or, as one of them put it so prettily and suc- 
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Being another chapter in an autobiography 


which 1s to be published three hundred 


years hence. 


cinctly, “Our annual educational outlay is something 
like thirty billion dollars. Our net gain is thirty 
cents.” 

Not exactly an easy period for a man with two sons 
who were growing out of their pantaloons with al- 
most startling rapidity and who would soon approach 
their father with the highly perplexing question, 
“Pop, we are through with prep school. What shall 
we do next?” 

Now formerly “education” had been a definite and 
tangible thing, something that enjoyed a fixed and 
honored place in the firmament of human expe- 
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riences. The World War, however, had changed 
all that. 


In the first place, and ever since the beginning of 


time, the purpose of education had been eminently 
practical. People did not “bring up” their young that 
they might learn the Greek irregular verbs or the 
Anglo-Saxon roots of Chaucerian English. They put 
them through a certain intellectual and spiritual mold 


that they might become useful citizens of the state. 


BD seortunatety, our immediate ancestors 
bestowed upon us a nomenclature which has given 
rise to all sorts of misunderstanding. They divided 
all education into two parts. One was supposed to 
be “practical” and the other was supposed to be “aca- 
demic” or “classical.” The two were supposed to have 
as much in common as a limousine and a milk truck. 

Our grandpapas and grandmamas of the Middle 
Ages knew better. It is true that they were directly 
responsible for the so-called “classical education.” 
But with them it meant something eminently practi- 
cal. They did not revive the wisdom of the ancients 
for the mere sake of a prettily turned phrase or a 
learned bit of prosody. Latin to them meant an im- 
proved method of the technique of life. They appre- 
ciated the literary beauty of a fine hexameter. But 
they liked it even better when a smooth knowledge 
commerce and 


of the international 


statesmanship provided them with pleasant and lucra- 


language of 


tive jobs as secretaries and managers to the powers 
that ruled this earth and divided the riches thereof. 

The pedagog, I need not remind you, was originally 
the slave who dragged little Athenian boys and girls 
from their home to school and back again. When he 
himself became a schoolmaster—as happened during 
the latter half of the Roman Empire—he retained 
many of his ancient habits of caution and guardian- 
ship. But above all things he tried to emulate the 
example of the medicine man and get hold of some 
supposedly secret bit of information which should 
give him a spiritual and intellectual monopoly of 
something which the rest of the world wanted. 

He very shrewdly made a bid for the patronage of 
the moneyed classes. And as soon as he had con- 
vinced them that a knowledge of the rudiments of 
the classical languages would bestow upon their chil- 
dren certain privileges over the ordinary run of 
common and garden infants, he had won his place 


in the sun. 


That was our inheritance until the days of our 
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fathers, when a successful revolution relegated Lati 


and Greek to the vaults of our literary museum 
and brought us the promise of a happier day. Bu: 
alas! no attempt was made to bridge the unnatura 
cleavage between the “academic” and the “practi 
cal.” The engineering schools and the law schools 
and the medical schools and the architectural cd 
partments continued to turn out builders and atto: 
neys and bone-setters and tunnel-diggers, but th 
academic department was converted into a cultura! 
department store where everyone should have 
chance to learn a little of everything and where, 1 
state the truth quite brutally, nobody learned any 
thing at all. 

This, of course, like all such statements, is slight]; 
exaggerated. Here and there—but far between— 
there are still a few men in our colleges who can 
make a deep impression upon the boys and girls who 
are exposed to their influence. Their number, how 
ever, is rapidly decreasing. In the older days the men 
of literary tastes or scientific inclinations were forced 
to retire behind the high protecting walls of a col- 
lege that they might devote themselves in peace and 
quiet to the pursuit of their own hobbies and escapx 
an untimely death through the application of the 
law of starvation. But all this has been changed, to 
the great benefit of the scholars. Nowadays a person 
possessed of the rudiments of English grammar can 
make an honest living at any number of jobs, while 
scientists are offered almost unlimited opportunities 
in the fields of engineering and chemistry. 


Hence the learned professions have suffered 
the fate of the ministry. The number of available 
recruits is steadily diminishing and those who apply 
for appointments are apt to be the weaker brethren 
who would perish in the more turbulent sea of busi- 
ness. Here and there one may find an honest en- 
thusiast who is willing to struggle with the illiterate 
hordes which are in the name of “equal opportuni- 
ties for all” turned loose upon our state-endowed 
universities. 

But these are the exceptions. And that brings me 
to the main point of my argument: shall I send my 
boys to college where there are not more than half 
a dozen men in half a dozen universities who could 
really inspire them to something good and great and 
noble and foolish and unselfish? 

For that, when all is said and done, is the only 
excuse for the money and effort spent upon four 
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years of pleasant but unproductive idleness. The 
mere accumulation of information is simply a waste 
of time in this age of encyclopedias and handy ref- 
erence books. But the ability to think independently, 
to question intelligently, to doubt remorselessly 
every fact that offers itself to our inspection, is a 
priceless treasure and it can only be developed by 
constant association with people who are possessed 
of the divine fire of inspiration. 

This sounds somewhat cryptic, but all those who 
went to college these last twenty years will know 
what | mean. 

Let them ask themselves the question, “How many 
of my professors really gave me something that 
stuck?” And the answer will be rather surprising 


and somewhat humiliating. 


17 
quite convinced that we have seen the worst of the 
present educational system. If I live another twenty 
years | am sure that I shall be present when the 
cornerstone for the new building is to be laid. 

Today I have asked myself the question, “College 
for two?” and the answer has been a flat “No.” 

For our modern college is neither one thing nor 
the other but it is everything it should not be. And 
until it shall have caught up with the times, my boys 
had better go lobster-fishing with Jack Mulhaley. 
Jack is not familiar with the split and the unsplit in- 
finitive, but he does know lobsters. And he can talk 
of them with feeling and enthusiasm. 

What else is necessary to turn his little boat into 


a true university? 


“For our modern college is neither one thing nor the other, but tt 


= the “academic department” 
no longer bears any true relationship 
to life. It is a sort of kindergarten for 
the children of the well-to-do, who in 
this fashion are kept out of harm’s way 
during the impressionable years when 
the fresh air of the New England 
hills is better for their little hearts and 
lungs than the overheated atmosphere 





of Broadway’s dance palaces. Because 
it lacks all inner cohesion and intellec- 
tual discipline, it encourages the mind 
to dwindle and after four years of per- 
functory and childish little tasks it 
leaves the average boy and girl totally 
unfit for the harsh business of living 
and even more unfit for the harsher 
business of making a living. 

Interesting educational experiments 
are fermenting in several American 
colleges, but they are too few. Maybe, 
some of them are freakish. The pro- 
fessorial old guard says so in unmis- 
takable terms. But the old—be it 
stratified rock or human beings—al- 
ways rebels with the impact of new 
ideas. 

All this is what my friends, the Ro- 
tarians, would call “destructive criti- 
cism.” Granted. But one has to break 
down a good many old and moss- 
covered ruins before the foundations 
can be laid for a new edifice. I am 





is everything it should not be.” 
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Gabby Street, Manager of the 
Saint Lou s 


. , , 
Cardinals. 


Raseball's Annual 


By Billy Evans 


{merican League Ump 


Ss 


RA icrvu: golf may come and mah-jongg 


may go, but baseball remains the Great American 


Sport. And the derby of baseballdom is the World 


Series, that annual classic when champions of the 


Fo; NG 


two great professional leagues, the Nationals and 
the Americans, match skill, wit, and strategy. 

What made baseball the Great American Sport? 

The answer is written in every backlot in the 
United States where boys have found space sufh- 
cient to mark off a diamond. 

What is it that keeps baseball the Great American 
Sport? 

Ah! There hangs a tale. Many tales! 

There’s the one of Walter Johnson. For eighteen 
years Johnson toiled as steadily as a kitchen clock 
for the Washington club. And eighteen times he 
had seen it lose out in the race for the pennant. 
Walter’s own record was dotted with many pitch- 
ing feats, but not until 1924 did his great chance 
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Connie Mack, Manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics. 





Classic 


Kach World Series sprouts its crop 
of hero tales, thus keeping green 
the popular interest in the great 
American Sport. 


come to play on a pennant-winning team and to 
compete in the World Series. Was he too old? 
Was it too late? 

Just before the start of the opening game of the 
series, I went into the Washington dressing-rooms 
with a dozen baseballs for Johnson to autograph. 
He was visibly nervous for the first time in his ca- 
reer. His hand, as he autographed the balls, shook. 
His signature was rather scrawly, although it usu 
ally was firm and clear. 

And then Johnson went out and pitched his 
heart out, only to lose in twelve closely fought in- 
nings to the New York Giants. And then he started 
again—and again he lost. 

The day of the last game in Washington, I again 
strolled into the Washington dressing-room, shortly 
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before game time, with some more balls to be auto- 
graphed. Each team had won three games. The out- 
come of this one would decide the series. No one 
was in sight. Then, over in the far end of the room, 
I saw Johnson. He was sitting on a trunk, his knees 
drawn up to his chin. He was gazing into space. 
He didn’t see me. 

“Hello, Walter.” 

“Hello, Billy, how are you?” 

“Great. How do you feel?” 

He shook his head sadly, as he replied: “Not so 
good, Billy.” 

“Listen, Walter! You're not thinking for a min- 
ute that those two defeats will wipe out the eighteen 
years of wonderful pitching you have been through, 


are your 


As 

Buy. that’s fine of you, to say such nice things, 
but I want to tell you that those two games counted 
far more with me, than the sum total of the hun- 
dreds I have pitched.” 

That was Walter Johnson. Unselfish, thinking al- 
ways of the other fellow. He wanted to win those 
World Series games, because he knew the fans were 
counting on him. His career was being ruined, he 
thought, because he hadn’t delivered. 












Walter Johnson 
“Unselfish, think- 
ing always of the 
other fellow.” 
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“Walter,” I said, “I’ve come back with more base 
balls for you to sign.” 

He forced a smile. “Gee, Billy, | didn’t think 
there would be anybody wanting me to sign a base 
ball now.” 

“Don’t believe it. You'll always be the same old 
Walter Johnson to the fans. Now, please, sign these 
balls.” And he did. And his hand as he traced his 
signature across the ball was as firm and steady as 
of old. 

Later that day, with the score a tie, Walter John 
son walked into the toughest situation a_pitche: 
ever faced and brought victory to his team and ever 
lasting glory to himself. After twice failing, he sud 
denly had the responsibility of the series thrust on 
his shoulders and he delivered. 
Washington won the game in twelve 
innings, and with it the 1924 World 
Series. 

In all the twenty-five years I have 
spent in major league baseball, I am 


hat 


sure no World Series presented the drama of 
episode of 1924. Out of it emerged Walter Johnson, 
hero, one of baseball’s immortals. I think a kind 
Providence, watching over all things, great and 
small, must have created that opportunity for Wal- 
ter, created it and then stood by him 
through it all to carry him to the triumph 
his eighteen years of faithful effort de- 
served. 

The World Series in baseball is to baseball 
fans of the United States what the Kentucky 
Derby is to America’s racing enthusiasts, 








what a heavy-weight championship is to devotees 
of boxing, what a title clash between Great Britain’s 
leading soccer teams is to lovers of that sport across 
the pond; in short, it is the last word in baseball. 

Having spent twenty-five years in baseball, twenty- 
two of them as an American League umpire and 
three as general manager of the Cleveland team of 
the same organization, I have been in a position to 
observe many unusual happenings in the annual 
clash between the pennant winners of the National 


and American Leagues. 


5 HAVE ofhciated in seven World Series as one 
of the umpires. In over twice that many, I have 
viewed the games from the press box in the role of 
a so-called expert. Possibly, some of the things that 
have come under my twenty-five years of observa- 
tion will be worth recounting. 

It is my thought that the October, 1930, clash will 
be one of the most hotly contested events since the 
inauguration of baseball’s fall classic back in 1903. 
The National League is smarting under what has 


happened in the last three years. The pride of the 
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stuff.” 






Howard Ehmke— 
“an underhand 
curve and a choice 
assortment of slow 
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senior organization of baseball has been hurt. Its 
baseball prestige has been dragged in the mire a 
badly besmirched. Let me explain briefly. 

In 1927, Pittsburgh, representing the Natio: 
League, was beaten four straight games by the poy 
erful New York Yankees of the American League. 





In 1928, the Yankees met the St. Louis Cardina 
Two years previously the Cardinals had defeate« 
New York, four games to three and National Leagu 
suppofters, basing their hopes on that performan 
banked on the St. Louis team to restore the los! 
prestige. Unfortunately for baseball and the Na 
tional League, the Cardinals proved no stronger 0; 
position than did Pittsburgh, suffering four straigh 
defeats. 

That was a bitter pill for the National League to 
swallow. 

Only once before had a team been able to win 
the World Series title in four straight games, th 
Boston Braves of the National League turning th 
trick over the Philadelphia Athletics in 1914. Som 
of the experts had gone so far as to pick Phila 
delphia as victor with four straight. The result was 
just the opposite. Such is baseball. 

Then came 1929 and the Chicago Cubs. Here was 
a great team, thought the National League support 
ers, and truly so. There would be no four straight 
on the part of Connie Mack’s formidable Phil 
adelphia team, which had won a rather hollow 
victory in the American League by outclassing 
the field. Throughout the National League sea 
son, the Chicago Cubs had feasted on fast ball 
pitching. Connie Mack’s hopes to win, it 
seemed, rested on that very asset, in the strong 
arms of right-handed George Earnshaw and 
southpaw “Lefty” Grove. To make Mack’s task 
all the tougher, no left-handed pitcher in the 
National League had met with any success 


against Chicago. 


Tice strategy of Connie Mack, however, 
works in many and devious ways. He crossed 
the Cubs badly, by an unusual move in the very 
first game. By this master stroke, he threw the 
Chicago team off its stride and the Cubs really 
never recovered the poise that had made the 
club outstanding in the National League. I will 
tell of Mack’s master strategy later. 

The Cubs, as the baseball world knows, were 
beaten four out of five games. They escaped 


a four-game rout by [Continued on page 41| 
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Here are some posers for the 
Rotarian takes “Voca- 


tional Service” seriously. Com- 


who 


ments are invited trom readers 
interested in these questions. 


Sand in 
the Nation's 
Sugar 


By Will Rose 


UR president had returned from the district 
conference and elected to devote the following meet- 
ing to a report of what newly elected District Gov- 
ernor Bert Smyers, had to say. 

Among other impressions was Bert’s suggestion 
that the term “Vocational Service” is largely misun- 
derstood, many giving it a meaning equivalent to 
teaching a young man how to support a family with 
a job at pouring molten metal into a mold, and 
equally as unimportant, relatively. 

“The pith of the meaning is best dramatized,” said 
prexy, interpreting Bert's thinking, “by suggesting a 
situation which today would be an extreme, such as 
a grocer mixing sand with his sugar. It just simply 
wouldn’t be a paying thing to do in these modern 
times. 

“Today, vocational service from a Rotarian’s point 
of view is doing your particular job better than any- 
body else in your community actually does do it; and 
anticipating, if you please, that your additional ef- 
fort, additional value, additional quantity at the same 
price will put more dollars into your pocket in the 
end. We must teach the world to expect the biggest 
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“Vocational service... . 


is doing your particular 


10b better than anybody else in your community.... 


and best in any line from the Rotarian in that line. 
By no other practice, vocationally, does being a Ro 
tarian mean anything.” 

Pretty straight words, and true. 

Words which suggested a cloud of thought to me, 
and it is better that I did not become articulate until 
the cloud had passed. It was no time to become 
articulate, anyway. But I could not dissolve the con- 
viction that somebody ought to say what I was 


struggling to think. 


I. seems to me that we are losing moral fibre, that 
there is a growing tendency to put sand in the sugar 
—in the nation’s sugar. 

This might be discussed from many angles, and 
partially proved; the ethics of political parties, of 
diplomatic minds, of husbands and wives, of lovers. 
But in brief space, I must ignore them for the mo- 
ment, and content myself with writing directly to 
business men about big business and in business 
language. 

Without declaration, either. For after all, I must 
deal with a tual situations in which I may not know 
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all the values. Let Rotarians read—and play judges 


for themselves. 


. ¥ x * 


In the summer of 1929, a great corporation was set 
up in America to control and operate numerous 
units in the air industry. It issued several types of 
securities in which the public was requested and ad- 
vised to invest. One of these securities is known as 


“A” stock, a preference common as to dividends. 
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. content myself with writing directly to bust- 


EASE 3 
ness men about big business. 


About August first when the “A” stock was offered 
to the public, the acknowledged leader of this great, 
new corporation was quoted in a leading financial 
journal as saying that within a very few months— 
four, as I remember—this preference stock would 


be placed on a two-dollar basis. Accordingly, the 


stock ran up to about thirty-seven dollars a share. 
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Then came the slump. This stock dropped with 
the rest of the list. When it got down to twenty- 
seven dollars, I bought a hundred shares of it with 
the idea of securing a position in the rapidly growing 
air industry at a very favorable figure. It looked like 
a safe investment. 

Sometime after January first, the same executive 
referred to in an earlier paragraph issued a statement 
through the press saying that he had advised the 
board of the corporation to postpone payment of 
dividends on the preference stock indefinitely. The 
stock has slumped to a present position of about ten 
dollars. 

The question in ethics is whether this executive 
should have made any predictions. He is a high- 
priced, highly credited executive, and should know 
the air industry. 

Yes, because past earnings of the subsidiaries war- 
ranted his prediction and he could not know in ad- 
vance what no man knew, that the slump was so 
near and would be so far-reaching. Meanwhile, he 


was undoubtedly under terrific pres- a 
job at pouring molten metal into a mold.” 


sure to say something about dividend 
payments, and owed some measure 
and duty and service to the many 
wholesalers who had underwritten the 
“A” stock. 

No, because he must have known 
that many limited investors would be 
attracted to the stock on what 
amounted to almost a guarantee of im- 
mediate dividends, and would lose 
heavily if his survey proved wrong. 
Also, since the corporation is reported 
to have operated at a loss of more than 
half a million in the first half of 1930, 
he should have been possessed of some 
indications of tendencies if he is justi- 
fied in holding his position and draw- 
ing his salary; and, under the circum- 
stances, the feeling is natural that he 
was more interested in the financial 
welfare of brokers than of stockhold- 


ers. 


A TYPE of salesman sometimes 
comes into my office who is closer to 
a violent death than he ever realizes, 
as soon as I have heard his prelude. 


=‘ 


Usually he looks like a de luxe edition of th 


C college 
graduate, talks like one, and assures me that he has 
The 


g citizens 


been earnestly trying to see me for some time. 
fact is that he is seeing several of the leadin 
of our town—and so forth. 

The latest call from this type gave me the oppor 
tunity of meeting a representative of a well-known 


He talked el 


gantly about falling commodity prices, a business 


national business men’s association. 


man in the presidency, and the necessity’ of uni 
versal cooperation. I nodded sagely. 

His organization, he said, wanted earnestly to send 
me its reports regularly. It wanted me to read them 


carefully, to react to them. But for purposes of effi 


ciency and economy, the reports would be made uy 
in magazine form and, surely, I would be willing to 
cooperate by paying the cost of receiving the reports, 
costs such as postage and so forth. As I remember, 
he was suggesting that these costs were insignificant 
at seven dollars and fifty cents. 

My eye was cold, my tone | Continued on page 60 


teaching a young man how to support a family with a 
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The Third Craik 


By Richard Connell 


Illustration by Raeburn Van Buren 


Moov: the last thing Old Craik said to Young 


Craik was: 

“Joel, I'm not leaving you a big fortune. I’m leav- 
ing you something worth more—a good-name. My 
dad started making buggies in a one-room shack. 
Good buggies—the best it was humanly possible to 
build. Not one scrap of inferior material ever went 
into one of them. I put a one-lung motor into the 
buggies. It was a joke compared to modern cars; but 
it was the best car of its time, just as the Craik Twelve 
is the best car made today. I never tried to pile up 
millions, Joel. I cared more about turning out not 
just a good job, but the very best job possible. That’s 
why our name stands for something. Take good care 
of it, son.” 

Young Craik wore a troubled frown as his big car 
slid through the gates of his works that morning. 
Jimmy Dockney opened the gates, bobbed his white 
head, smiled his toothless smile. Craik nodded to 
him. Once old Jimmy had painted buggies in the 
original shop. Then he had painted motor-cars. Now 
his hands were too stiff with rheumatism to paint 
anything. He had become gate-tender, the humblest 
post in the plant. 

As he sat down at his old-fashioned desk, young 
Craik was still frowning. That talk at the club last 
night! All in praise of Ransome—“Cocky” Ransome 
they called him when he was at Yale with Craik. 
Well, he was still cocky at thirty-three, and with rea- 
son. 

Admiringly, the men had spoken of young Ran- 
some’s spectacular success; how he had taken over the 
firm of Ransome and Sons and made things hum; 
how he had increased its business ten-fold; how he 
was flooding the distant markets—South America, 
Russia, the Far East—with tools, ploughs, tractors; 
cheap goods, perhaps; junk, even; but they sold. 


“He’s made himself close to thirty million,” Led- 
bitter had said. “He’s no stick-in-the-mud, that chap.” 
Ledbitter’s keen eyes were fixed on Craik as he said 
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Since the old horse and buggy days, 
Craik motor-cars had meantsturdy 
quality. Then came Young Craik, 
Mr. Ledbitter—and a real business 
crisis for the firm. 


it. Stick-in-the-mud! Well, the jibe was fair, Craik 
mused. In six years as head of the Craik works, what 
advance had he made? 

Craik began to answer his morning’s mail—but 
with half a brain. Ledbitter would be there at ten. 
Craik looked around him. Old furniture. His grand- 
father’s. It would amuse Ledbitter. Why, the office 
actually looked like an office, not like a boudoir or a 
Spanish chapel. Out-of-date ? 

Ledbitter strode in. Everything about him was 
big—his chest, his brief-case, his hand-shake, his voice, 


his cigar. 


Ts is the age of bigness,” he began. “Big 
men, big plants, big profits, big fortunes. I’m going 
to be frank, Craik. You're too young to grow moss 
on your back. And too smart. You make a good car. 
None better. But you make too few. You've got a 
great name, but you don’t use it, in the modern, go- 
ahead way, I mean. Look here, I'll put my proposi- 
tion to you straight. You sold thirty-one cars in South 
America last year. I can sell ten thousand for you 
this year. The name will sell them. But you've got to 
change them—” 

“How?” 

“They're too good,” stated Ledbitter. “Your pro- 
duction cost is absurdly high. You can cut it in half 
and still turn out a pretty good car.” 

“It wouldn’t be a Craik.” 

“Why not? Same name. Same design. It would 
look the same, see. But less hand-work. Less expen- 
sive material. Look at Ransome’s success! He cut 
down on the quality of his ploughs, and increased 
profits of his company nearly a thousand per cent. 
That’s smart business, Craik. Bigger sales. See 
here—” 

Ledbitter spread blue-prints and cost-sheets on the 


desk. 
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“Resign? Why, 
Jimmy, that’s 
ridiculous. 
What's the mat- 
ter? Got a better 

job?” 


“T’ve had crack engineers figuring on ways to save 
in building the Craik Twelve. Now, on your pistons 
alone—” 

They talked all day. 

“Tl think about it,” said Joel Craik III, finally. 

A busy six months went by. New machinery was 
installed in the old plant. A new Craik Twelve was 
in the making. It stood now, glittering in the yard 
outside the office, ready for a final road-test. 

The famous Craik name-plate gleamed in the sun. 
Craik was staring at it from his window, his face set 
and sour. Ledbitter, beside him, was smiling widely. 

“Looks O.K., anyhow,” said Ledbitter. Craik said 
nothing. His secretary rustled in. 

“Old Jimmy Dockney wants to see you, Mr. Craik.” 

“Tell him I’m busy.” 

“He says it’s very important.” 

“Oh, show him in,” said Craik. He turned to Led- 








bitter. “Dockney’s an old dodo who’s been with us 


for ages. A bit cracked. Thinks he’s part of the firm.” 
Old Jimmy came limping in. He stood revolving 
his battered derby in his gnarled hands. He seemed 
embarrassed. 
“Well, what is it, Jimmy?” asked Craik. 


M4. CRAIK,” said Jimmy, slowly, “next year 
will make fifty years I've worked for you and your 
dad and your granddad. It’s something I’ve always 
been proud of. I always wanted my boys to be able 
to say, ‘My Dad worked for the Craiks for half a 
century. That’s all I'll be able to leave them; but I 
won't be able to leave them that now—” 

“Why not?” asked Craik. 

“lve come to resign,” said the old man. 

“Resign? Why, Jimmy, that’s ridiculous. What's 
the matter? Got a better job?” [Cont'd on page 62| 
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Distinguished Faces 
of the Month— 


LUIGI KASIMIR 
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EMIL MOEGLE 


W4 ANUEL GAETE FAGALDE, presi 

dent of the Rotary Club of Santiago, Chile, 
has attained international prominence as a 

attorney. His contributions have appeared 
in numerous law journals. He is president 
of the Society for Primary Education and 
honorary president of the Protectiy: 
League tor Poor Students. 


IDAVID KINLEY, Ph.D, native oi 
Dundee, Scotland, has won fame in Amer 
ica as an economist and educator. He r 
cently resigned as president of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, after almost forty years 
of continuous service at that institution. 
Dr. Kinley is a member of the Champaign 
Rotary Club, and an honorary member ot 
the faculty of the University of Chile. 


Bvuic! KASIMIR has won fame with 
an etcher’s burin. Born in Styria in 1891, 
he early moved to Vienna where he re 
ceived his art education and still resides. 
His work is distinguished by a delicate 
rhythm and a felicitous use of color. We 
are indebted to Rotarian Kasimir for the 
etching reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 


A, PIIP, international lawyer, university 
professor, is secretary of the new Rotary 
Club at Tallinn, Estonia. Professor Piip 
took an active part in organizing and re 
cruiting an exceptionally distinguished 
group of countrymen as charter members. 
Tallinn is an ancient town. Its town hall 
was built in 1330, and the dominating 
castle dates from a century earlier. 


Emit MOEGLE is a mechanical en- 
gineer of distinction in Europe, and direc- 
tor of the great locomotive works at 
Wiener-Neustadt, Austria. He will be an 
important personality at the Rotary Inter 
national convention to be held next sum- 
mer at Vienna, for he is president of the 
club at Wiener-Neustadt, and prominent 
in Austrian Rotary. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Readers are invited to use this 


, 


department joi the JTanR Giscussion Of questions of interest 
1 


to Rotarians and the exchange of ideas on the activities of Rotarians in their clubs and in thei 


home, business, 


Job for the P. P.’s 


Editor, THE RoTARIAN: 

Re: What To Do With Past Presi- 
dents. 

Some other club may be interested to 
know that the Baltimore, Maryland, Ro- 
tary Club has created an Advisory Com- 

ttee whose membership consists only 

past club presidents. Each of these 

en is familiar by personal experience 
ith many of the problems of the club 
ministration and are of invaluable aid 
to every new president. 

This year a particularly happy idea 

is been suggested that on one of the 
regular luncheon dates there be inaugu- 
rated a friendly attendance contest be- 
tween each group of men who were 
elected to the club in a given year, and 
the captain of the team will be the past 
president under whose administration 
they were elected. This friendly contest 
may be continued for 30 days, 60 days or 
go days. It is believed that this grouping 
will stimulate better acquaintance and 
good fellowship which are always prob- 
lems in the larger club. 


Wo. U. MeEprorp 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“‘Sparkles’”’ 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 

I never send flowers to funerals—but: 
| do love to acknowledge and pay a debt 
when I can. 

You place me further and further in 
your debt with each issue. The magazine 
fairly sparkles, yes, actually breathes the 
spirit of Rotary; and I am more and more 
proud of my membership. 

Faithfully yours, 
Watcter P. Corsetr, 
Past President, Honorary Member 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Open Forum 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 

You might be interested in knowing of 
a plan we are working on to stimulate 
the interest of our members in Rotary, 
through increasing the desire to read THE 
RorTarRIAN. 

We are conducting an open forum on 
Tue Rorarian once a month at our reg- 
ular business meeting. Dr. Burwell, chair- 
man of our Club Service Committee, has 
undertaken the task of reading the most 
interesting articles published, and then 


and community Ife. 


discussing them. We are encouraging the 
members to take part in the discussion. 

At the last meeting we conducted the 
second forum on THe Rorarian, and at 
the conclusion the members asked for a 
continuance of this program every month, 
as it Was most interesting and entertain 
ing, members all having a chance to take 
part in the meeting. 

LEONARD Morey, 
President Rotary Club 
New Rochelle, New York 
Family Still the Unit 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 
“Old Men for counsel, 
Young men for war.” 
So runs an old-time saying. 

I was particularly interested in “Youth 
Pricks Some Old Bubbles” in the current 
issue of THe Rotarian. 

Young recruits do not give advice to 
old veterans in the science and art of war. 
They never did, and let us hope the occa- 
sions will grow less as the ideals of Ro- 
tary prevail. 

There are many notable exceptions to 
the statement that youth is to keep “the 
old folks in their proper place.” 

We need not look far to find scientists 
and leaders in the laboratories and coun- 
cils of the world, in old-established finan- 
cial institutions, and in industrial con- 
cerns; they are usually at the president’s 
desk or at the head of the director’s table. 
They have much to their credit, but may 
be open to the question of youth, “You've 
got to show me.” Bankruptcy takes place 
even where youth is involved. 

The majority of young men anid wom- 
en today choose a career because it ap- 
peals to their liking or from a penchant 
inborn, and not from a desire to make 
money, although the trade, profession, 
or calling which pays the most money 
is often a deciding, but not always a 
wise choice toward the goal of success. 

It is a long hark back to the times 
when the family made a living for its 
own members. I can distinctly remem- 
ber when, in 1860, the shoemaker came 
to our home and took my measurement 
for a pair of shoes to be made in his own 
home and my clothing was made by my 
mother. 

Since then the apprentices and journey- 
men hae been put out of business and 


their successors—small! retail dealers— 


7 


Contribuzions should be as brief as posstble. 


are following them by reason of the mod 
ern department and chain-store regimen 

Nevertheless the family is still the unit 
and bed-rock of our social civilization, 
even though it does not figure much in 
centralization. Youth must not forget 
that tact. 

Youth has its own success to win. 
The present generation could not make 
a greater failure than the last which 
could not or did not prevent the World 
War. 

But the craze for the biggest merger, 
highest building, and swiftest non-stop 
flight must be accompanied by principles 
of right living as old as Christian civ 
ilization itself or advice from any source 
will not save the world from the tat 
of Nineveh and Tyre. 

Dr. FrepericK S. PARKHURST 


Kenmore, New York 


“Well Written” 
Dear Editor: 

I have read over the article in the Sep 
tember Number entitled “The Lure ot 
the Unknown” and wish to say it is ac 
curately and well written, and in terms 
that the average layman can understand 

Crype W. TomBaucu* 
Lowell Observatory, 


Flagstaff, Arizona 


*Discoverer of the ninth planet, Plut« I 


Two ‘Rotarians’? 


To the Editor: 

I, too, would like to see a course in 
Esperanto undertaken by THe Rotarian. 
I can conceive of nothing more conduciv: 
to the spirit of internationalism than th 
study of this comparatively easy medium 
of expression. 

This enormously in 
crease the circulation of your excellent 


magazine in foreign countries and would 


project would 


bring us into close and intimate relations 
with Rotarians of those countries. 

I looked through a book on Esperanto 
several years ago and my recollection of 
it is that the language is a simple one. 
Pending the inauguration of this cours 
I wish to know where I can secure a 
copy of a suitable book on the subject. 

Wirus E. Cotiins 
Asheville, North Carolina 

P.S.—Eventually you can publish two 

Rotarians, one in English and one in 


Esperanto. 
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Once-splendid Baghdad i 
a frayed stage-drop, th« 
Davidson party finds, but thi 
desert is still unconguered, 
mysterious, treacherous . . 
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The “Koofah,” native boat of Baghdad, 1s skilfully propelled by paddles, often by one man, 


Baghdad and the Desert Call 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


.. hour of noon, with the stark glare of the 


desert sun magnifying the sordid and ugly, was in- 
deed a luckless time to enter romantic Baghdad, the 
“Gift of God,” for centuries the capital of the entire 
Moslem world. 

But first impressions are lasting. Ours was a chilly 
douche of disillusionment which we in vain sought 
to overcome. Other travellers profess to have discov- 
ered Baghdad's subtle charm, but try as we would, 
we could detect in this dreary jumble of flat- 
roofed, earth-colored houses with dusty palms but 


the dregs in that sparkling cup of luxury and splen- 


dor in which the much beloved Haroun-al-Raschid 


and succeeding Caliphs so delighted. So much for 
our dreams. 

An Arab girl, Rachel, a cute, bob-haired, black- 
eyed youngster of seventeen, educated at the well- 
known American School at Beirut, and now—Oh, 
Astounding World!—dressed smartly in European 
clothes, even to the silk stockings, acted as cicerone 
for my daughter and myself while exploring this 
very ancient city. The mighty Tigris, burdened with 
yellow silt, divides this big city into two parts, con- 
nected by two quaint bridges of boats. Thrifty little 
Rachel would never permit us to ride across. 

“Whyfore you want waste your money paying 
toll at bridge?” she would scold. “Plenty carriages 
on other side.” 

As a matter of fact, with such curious sights to 
be seen, walking was a pleasure. Only animals and 
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vehicles were charged toll. Once a desert Arab ap- 
proached, his sheep trotting by his side, but when 
stopped for toll, he, long bred in Eastern guile, 
picked up the bleating little creature, draped it about 
his neck and scornfully strode across. Here, too, we 
saw the “koofah,” that singular native boat that looks 
like a huge, floating, round, flat basket. 














“Camel forms 
. seemingly without 


end, come toward us. 


Baghdad’s main thorough- 
fare, noisy with the foot gongs of 
the ubiquitous carriage driver, teems 
with life; natives, in flowing headdress 
with rings of camel’s hair, weave back and forth 
endlessly. Color is provided by the rainbow-hued 
silk abas which the unveiled women throw over 
their heads, their feet shod in the smartest of Euro- 
pean footgear. Ever so often one encounters a woman 
similarly dressed, but with face hidden behind a 
gauzy black square visor. “Jewish lady,” whispered 
Rachel. 
The better class of Baghdadis frequent the coffee 
houses lining the street, sitting out in the open air 
cross legged on high wooden benches, sunk deep in 
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the folds of their fine black abas. Blissfully they 
smoke the long flexible pipes of narghiles, or, in 
groups of twos or threes, discuss politics and tell 
stories, at Which the Arab is an adept. 

The environs of Bhagdad intrigued us far more 
than the city itself and one day we succumbed t 


t 


that irresistible come hither appeal of the domes at 
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Kadhi- 
main, shin 
ing like new gold 
coins. On the way, we 
visited the lofty, fluted tomb 
of the lady Zobeida, favorite wife 
of Haroun-al Raschid. Perplexed, Ra 
chel asked, “Mrs. Da-veed-sone, but why you 
want to come to cimitry?” To her a cimitry is a 
cimitry, a thing to be avoided. 

Kadhimain is one of the three holy cities in Iraq, 
venerated by Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. At 
the close of day, the open square before the great 
Mosque was filled with Moslems. It was our inten 
tion to go just a bit nearer to see the golden domes 
surmounting gaudy green, blue and yellow tled 
walls, but after half a dozen steps the grim crowd 
of devotees began closing in upon us step by step. 
One fleeting glance into those fanatical faces and 


prudence whispered, “Go back.” 


Wien traveling one encounters startling facts 


which tend to take the wind out of one’s sails. With 
all our technical knowledge and modern methods, 
ve have to come to Ctesiphon, twenty-five miles be- 
low Baghdad, to see what is claimed to be the largest 
unsupported arch in the world. It is all that re- 
mains of the vaulted roof of the vast Audience Hall 


of Persian conquerors. To-day, fourteen hundred 
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years after its erection, it is a breath-taking old ruin 
and towers one hundred feet with a span of eighty- 
four feet; and was made, so they say, by a people 
who knew nothing about the scientific construction 
of the arch. 

However, as our sojourn in Baghdad was not for 
the purposes of sight-sceing, I will let my husband 
tell the results of his Rotary survey there: 

“In my files were letters from Baghdad from an 
English automobile distributor and an English rail- 
way engineer. With the British as masters in Iraq 
and with Baghdad, a city of 250,000 people and the 
most important point over that large part of Asia 
extending from Palestine to India, it seemed to me 
important to take at least a look in, for one of my 
duties was a survey of all southern Asiatic countries. 

“Iraq, with an area cf some 120,000 
square miles, lies between the North Ara- 
bian Desert and Persia. It seems strange 
when one notes the small ar 
able area, that it supports 
3,000,000 people. Two-thirds 
of the population are Arabs 
and the balance Kurds, Per- 
sians, Jews, together with 
Armenian and Syrian _ref- 
ugees. Trade is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of small 
native dealers and the big 
European merchant is repre- 
sented in Baghdad by only 
three or four firms. The prin- 
cipal products are dates, 
grain, wool, hides, liquorice, 
gums and petroleum. 

“Commencing my calls, I 
found there were some forty 
or more suitable Europeans 
that would comply with the 
classification rules and that 
there were sufficient educated 
Arabs and other natives that could be added to make 
a club eventually of fifty or sixty members. British 
officers would necessarily make up the larger por- 
tion because utilities, such as railway and other un- 
dertakings ordinarily cared for by civilians in other 
countries, are here in the hands of the government, 
though, of course, operated as distinct departments. 
[ came early to the conclusion that it would be unwise 
to organize here, but as I had several days to spend be- 
fore my steamer sailed, I decided to make calls and 







“Outlining dimly the face and 
garments of an old man.” 
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ascertain the feeling of the community. It was inter 
esting. Here was one of life’s inexplicable little iro 
nies. In this city where I did not feel justified in organ 
izing, interest was so keen that a club could have bee: 
easily formed without the usual, necessary struggle. 
To the dozen or more on whom I called, I gave as m\ 
objections, the lack of permanency in the British 
occupation and the difficulties of transportation. 


AA 

Ta British who supervise Iraq by mandate had 
already announced that in the absence of interfer- 
ing complications, they would in 1932 withdraw 
their authority under the mandate and that they 
would then support Iraq’s claims for admission to the 
League of Nations as an independent nation. The 
British, who at the close of the war took 
Iraq over from the domination of the 
Turkish sultans, have done much in the 

few years of their occupation to put 
the country on its feet. Often, how- 
ever, the work of a benefactor goes 
unappreciated and while we 
found Baghdad not in open 
rebellion against the white 
man, still there was much un- 
easiness, even bitterness and 
a desire to rid the country of 
British rule at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“The second difficulty is 
transportation. With the ex- 
ception of the round-about, 
long and _ uncomfortable 
Persian Gulf water route, 
Baghdad can only be reached 
from Europe by airplane or 
motor car across the desert. 
This handicap is likely to 
confine Baghdad to about its 
present dimensions until such 


Photo; Internattonal 


time as a railway is built. There is, however, talk 
of a railway east of Palestine within five or six 
years. Its construction would create a great change in 
Baghdad. In addition to being the centre of a large 
area, it is the gateway to Persia and undoubtedly 
many Europeans would establish themselves when 
railway transportation becomes available. It ap- 
peared to me, therefore, advisable to recommend to 
Rotary International that consideration of a club be 
left in abeyance until [Continued on page 43] 
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This Jewel Called Vienna 


By Felix Salten 


| ae the greater number of Rotarians plan- 
ning to attend their convention at Vienna next sum- 
mer will visit our city for the first time. May | 
prophesy that Vienna will delight them equally as 
much as Paris. But they are bound to ask: “Why do 
we hear so little of your city, and why do you not 
advertise its charms more widely?” 

This selfsame question was asked of me last year 
when I had the pleasure of bringing the International 
Pen Club Congress to Vienna, thus giving writers of 
more than forty nations the chance to enjoy her 
charms. 

So I am very happy to have this opportunity of 
painting a little picture which may show the tempera- 
ment and character of the Viennese a little more 
clearly to my Rotary friends. 

The traveller approaching us from the east or from 
the south encounters in Vienna his first large city. 


To the traveller journeying toward us from 4 
w% 


the west, Vienna is the most distant city. 
Today, however, with the great- 
est number of travellers coming 
from the west, it is unfortunate 
that so many of them forego the 
delight of visiting Vienna be- 
cause it does not lie directly along 
their path. This is a loss both for 
the visitor from the west and for 
Vienna as well. 


Wosrmn Europe consid- 
ers Vienna the great gateway to 
the Orient. The Orient, on the 
other hand—even lands as distant 
as Persia and India—regards it as 
the entrance to the land of the 
setting sun. And so our city lies 
at the border of two worlds, two 
civilizations. 

The Danube River which flows 
through our city rises in the 
Black Forest, crosses Roumania 
and disappears into the Black sea 


not very far from Constantinople. Here is an age- 
old, natural trade route, and Vienna on its banks is 
similarly a natural and ancient center for trade be 
tween the East and West. For almost a thousand 
years Vienna was the residence of the Roman-German 
emperors. It was the established mart for neighbor 
ing lands to the south and east, the seat of feudal 
lords and of the court. 

Artists and craftsmen were 
drawn within Vienna’s fold. 
She ruled in so tolerant a 
manner that almost every na 
tionality could be found 


dwelling inside her walls. 









Here, for centuries, Magyars, 
Slavs, Italians, and Spaniards, 
Greeks, Turks, and Armeni- 
ans also, have lived together 


peace- [Cont'd on page 51| 






St. Stephen's Cathedral, 
450 feet high, was built 
before Columbus sailed. 
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NIGHT REVELERS at Marien ; 
news of the light ; 
many charming views of the ligh ‘ 
Canal. It is an offshoot of the sto é 
river, which is a long link in the p - 
a sterdam-to-Constantinople waterway ‘ 
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Vv) NNA has eternal youth's secret. Romans laid its first 
stones two thousand years ago. Here Marcus Aurelius medt- 
tated. Here tarried Crusaders, weary of clanking armor and 
the Turk. Here Mozart and Schubert first hummed now 
immortal tunes. The War-clipped provinces once made it a 
coffer of cultural wealth, but Alt Wien carries on gracefully. 
Its university is always busy. Its factories have regained thei 
stride. Its municipal housing is a model for the world. And 
again its streets and cafés ring with song and gaiety. To 
Vienna’s portals thousands of Rotarians will journey conven- 


tionward next summer. 







VIENNESE MUSIC is an article of exp 
that has gone to the ends of the earth. Th 
view shows the classic foyer of the Municip 
Opera House in which are continued Vienna 
musical traditions. 






BELVEDERE P.1LACE, dating from 1717, 1s one of the sump- 
tuous piles that recalls this old city’s imperial grandeur. 








t seecees 
eetrer 


LIKE A FAIRY CASTLE rising out of a fores 


palace of Laxenburg—one of 


Vienna that tempt many visitor 


THE WORLD can never adequately pay the Universit) 
for its contributions to scien especially medicine. This vene) 


able institution (below) was founded in 1356 by Rudolph IV. 


1OTHER 
ITAGE of 
Derial days is 
Hofburg Pal- 
(above). It 
ses irreplace- 
wo ks of 
manuscripts, 

‘, books, and 
sical scores. 
are huge 

» NOW Open to 
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Editorial Comment 


Second Sight 


i an eastern art gallery there is a seventeenth 
century painting which appears to be an uninterest- 
ing view of a medieval fortress. One sees on the can- 
vas a conglomeration of moats, drawbridges, towers 
and ramparts; but there is little in it to attract the 
visitor or to excite the imagination. But if one persists 
and studies the picture in more leisurely fashion, 
suddenly it dissolves into something else. All the 
strange intricacies of the stronghold become the fea- 
tures of a fine face; and the observer discovers that he 
has before him the portrait of a warrior. A tower 
becomes a fierce moustache; a wall turns into a raised 
visor. And it is almost impossible to bring back to 
the mind’s eye the moated castle of a few moments 
before. 

Many an organization reveals a similar duality. 
One may see it through its component parts or 
through its machinery and may criticise it vigorously. 
One may find in it nothing more than its standard 
customs, its average member or its reputation in cer- 
tain circles. Indeed, people who do not look beneath 
the surface are sure to judge it by its non-essentials. 

But another will study it more carefully. And then, 
if it has behind it a true purpose, gradually there will 
emerge its measure and its possibilities. For in ge- 
ometry we learn that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts, an axiom which also extends to institu- 
tions. The individual member, the single chapter, 
lodge, or club, hardly offers a basis upon which to 


pass judgment. 

Rotary should be estimated by a more comprehen- 
sive view than many men are willing to take. One 
Rotarian is not enough; one club provides no accu- 
rate test; one act of service does not demonstrate the 
scope of its activities. Even the average member him- 
self often fails to appreciate its worth to twentieth 


century life. To realize this is the greatest value to 
be derived from attendance at an international con- 
vention. If a Rotarian or a critic of Rotary would 
go, for instance, to Vienna next summer, valuations 
based upon a cursory view of the picture would 
very quickly dissolve into an understanding of what 
Rotary really is. 


Sherlock Holmes Again 


M4 any tributes have recently been paid to the 
imaginative insight of Sherlock Holmes, master de- 
tective, in connection with biographical comment on 
A. Conan Doyle who first introduced him to the pub- 
lic some years ago. That Sherlock Holmes was the 
inspiration of much modern romance in which gifted 
sleuths stalk across the pages in quest of clews and 
the perpetrator of the crime, has been affirmed again 
and again, but that he also gave impetus to the devel- 
opment of the art of discriminating observation di- 
rected to affairs of everyday life has not been so 
generally accepted. 

It is probably true, however, that in his heyday of 
popularity Sherlock Holmes was the teacher of hun- 
dreds of amateur investigators. He taught them to 
use their eyes, ears, and wits, to make an attempt to 
connect cause with effect in the humdrum of daily 
events, to apply assiduously the microscope of inquiry 
to all the puzzling developments of the ordinary per- 
formances of men and women caught in the web of 
incident and event. 

To make some shrewd deduction on a man’s busi- 
ness and personality by scrutinizing his shoes, his 
vocabulary, or the cut of his coat; to supply the miss- 
ing colors in a human situation by following a series 
of commonplace clews and incidental data, is to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. More than 
any other hero of literature he has awakened the zest 
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for inquiry, brought romance into the slow round of 
the casual, and set a badge of approval upon ingenu- 
ity, perseverance, and resourcefulness as applied to 
the unraveling of the countless mental knots that 
keep life from becoming monotonous and dull. 


International Calling Cards 


HEN Charles Lindbergh visited the Old 
World, he left on the tray, not an embossed calling 
card, but a stirring memory of Viking courage and 
consummate modesty. These are qualities all men 
understand, regardless of the language they speak 
1 the color of their skin. 

Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, within the 
month, have repaid that visit—and, it is pleasant to 

cord, in kind. 

Scratch even the most formal of social conventions 
and you bare the nerve of subtle respect for the 
personalities of others, of tolerance, and of goodwill. 

Lindbergh, and Coste and Bellonte have dealt in 
this universal coin of the human spirit. They have 
left the uncounted millions, who grope for fulfill- 
ment, in their debt. 

And wee Bobbie Burns, were he still dipping his 
quill, might smile happily and underscore the line: 


“é 


. «a man’s aman for a’ that!” 


Mountam or Plam? 


Biainsmen who spend their holidays within 
mountain canyons, there to feel the cool breeze of 
the pine upon their tanned cheeks, appreciate full 
well the beauty and novelty of these craggy solitudes. 
But sometimes they refuse to accept the enthusiasm 
of the native son at face value. Indeed they are apt 
to indulge in comparisons, to hedge their comments 
with critical reservations. 

If the mountaineer found himself a-foot on the 
prairie, he would doubtless feel strangely marooned; 
he would miss the jagged sky-lines of snow-capped 
peaks. And yet the same prairie would have charmed 
the sensibilities of the man who had lived happily 
under the inverted bowl of the sky and sensed the 
majesty of the stretching plains. Both men have 
abundant reason for their enthusiasm; both a right 
to their point of view. 

If memories of summer travel carry any lessons at 
all, they should bring recognition of the fact that 
familiar scenes and hallowed associations should not 
be permitted to block our mental horizons. Every 
tourist should be proud of the beauty of his home 
town, but he should also keep his eyes focused upon 





> 
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attractive “points of interest” to be found elsewhere 
in his own country. 

Travel should make every man truly humble. It 
should broaden and inspire, rather than strengthen 
a narrow 100 per cent provincialism. It should dis 
sipate an unenlightened prejudice, which in many 
cases is only ignorance. 


Rotary’s Present Tense 


Too many Rotary clubs are becoming grey- 
headed. Members have clung to their classifications 
because of the habit of years or a deep love for the 
organization. In such clubs one can note a gradual 
dwindling of early enthusiasm and the appearance 
of a dignity which threatens to eclipse entirely the 
glamour and the clamor of Rotary. 

Can we afford to live Rotary in the past tense? 
Will it do to fall into the vicious habit of contemplat 
ing its twenty-five glorious years that are gone rather 
than a possible twenty-five glorious years ahead? 
What is the antidote for the poison of smug com 
placency that seems to exist here and there? How 
can we prevent such a dire calamity? 

The answer is simple—by electing the young men 
to membership. Risk some dignity for their electri 
activity. Put some of the old fogies on the shelf 
honorably, of course, with engrossed resolutions 
and bring the younger members to the front. The 
average age of some of our clubs is getting too high. 
Like rising blood pressure, it threatens to become a 
dangerous disease. Relieve it with a little bleeding. 
Better still, mingle young life with the old until we 
strike a better average. 

Perhaps one will quote Shakespeare and insist that 
“crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” Of 
course not. But the poet was talking about a certain 
sort of age, crabbed age; and this, all Rotarians will 
agree, has no place in Rotary anywhere. 

Let youth, bubbling with boundless energy, be 
welcomed more and more in Rotary. Relieve the 
grey and bald heads with a bit of bushy collegiate 
brown. Let the starched wit and humor of middle 
life be startled with the sizzling interchanges of 
juvenility. Members may sit aghast at new ways 
and strange frivolities, but the club will “mount up 
on wings as eagles.” It will seek new worlds to 
conquer because it has within its ranks the kind of 
men who make for conquest. 

And, who knows, in the end, even some of the 
older members will suddenly find their lost youth 


again. 





The Chicago Rotary Club dined the 
150 athletes in the British-American 
Track Meet (won by U. S., 9 to 5). 
Ix-stai Roth, Inte) 
national president, reminisced of his 

Stanford days 


Almon Rotary 
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Rotary Around the World 


Burma 
Aid Quake Fund 


Rancoon—Local Rotarians are re 
sponsible for raising 30,000 rupees for the 


earthquake relief fund. 


China 

Offer Tennis Trophy 
SHancuai—The Rotary trophy, offered 

in the “Little Davis Cup” tennis tourna 

ment, is receiving much attention from 


the local press. 


Austria 

Provide Chemistry Prize 
Graz—Local Rotarians have given to 

the Vienna Academy of Science a con- 

siderable sum of money, the income of 

which will be used to give annual prizes 

to the most outstanding work done in 


Austria in the field of micro-chemistry. 


Spain 
Practical Charity 
Maprip—Madrid Rotarians are con 
tinuing a markedly useful program of 
philanthropy. They have within the past 
few months sent nineteen ailing children 


A bu 


reau that they have established, helps 


to the fresh-air school at Lineal. 


boys and men, who have been injured in 
industrial accidents, to secure employ 


ment. 


These tid-bits of news 


come trom Rotar\ 


clubs in many countries, and bring useful 
suggestions to the alert program chairman 


Finland 


Publish Rosters 

Hexsink1 (Helsingfors)—The roster of 
Finland’s “Mother club” is being pub- 
lished. That of the Turku-Abo Club, 
already issued, gives both unfilled and 
filled classifications. 


Denmark 


Watch Denmark! 

CopENHAGEN— The Danish 
Rotary clubs, since their organization in- 
to a district, are taking on new activity. 
They have translated and published the 
“Rotary Manual of Procedure” and the 
full series of the Aims and Objects 
pamphlets. Clubs are being organized in 


thirteen 


five more cities. 





Special Edition, 
Vienna Times 


The Vienna Times, the pioneer Eng- 
lish-language newspaper in Central 
Europe, is sending shortly to every Ro- 
tary club in the world a copy of their 
special International Rotary Number. 
This special edition will boost the 1931 
Rotary Convention in Vienna and focus 
attention on the many tourist centers of 
Europe. All Rotary members 
may receive copies of this issue gratis by 
writing to The Vienna Times, Kund- 
manngasse 12, Vienna III, Austria. 


Central 











Japan 
Banzai! 

Kyoto—The visit of Akira Mori, 
member of the Montebello, California 
Rotary Club, led to marked internationa 
A letter to the Montebel|: 
Rotarians said, in part: “In attaining th 
Sixth Object, the prejudice and discrimi 
nation, wherever found, will be disclosed 
and the eternal Utopia on earth will sur 
ly be realized. Banzai!” 


felicitations. 


Germany 
“Happy Event” Fund 
SrutTcart—Following the popular ex 
ample of other German clubs, Stuttgart 
Rotarians have created a charity fund 
which is voluntarily added to by member: 
in whose lives some happy event has 
just taken place. 


Egypt 
Féte “Flying Amy” 
ALEXANDRIA—Miss Amy Johnson, fol 
lowing her flight to Australia, was ban 
queted at Hotel Casino San Stefano by 
forty-eight members and guests of the 
Alexandria Rotary Club. She was pre 
sented by Baron Felix de Menasce, presi 
dent, and responded with a few happy 
remarks, stating that she had been cor 
dially received by Rotarians everywher. 
on her journey. 
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Here’s the O'Fallon, Ill., Rotary Club that holds the 
ttendance record with 194 consecutive one hundred pe 


ent meetings—and 1s now moving toward an unbroken 


ng of 200 meetings. 


§ 


Cuba 
lward Essayists 


CrenruEcos—A_ much-sought prize, 
warded by Cienfuegos Rotarians, has 

en given to the local pupil whose essay 
vas adjudged to have the greatest literary 


merit. 


Belgium 
Rotate Students 

Namur—The Brussels plan of arrang- 
ix week holidays for three or four prize 
students as guests of Rotarians in other 
cities, has been adopted by the local club. 


Children’s Week 

Ostenp—Local Rotarians have organ- 
“Children’s Week,” 
It has attracted wide atten 


red a featuring 
sports events. 


tion in this city. 


A One-Fourth Tithe 


Brussets—Rotarian Frison has de- 
posited in the Charity box of the Brussels 
Club 6785 francs, representing a fourth of 
the receipts of the spring féte given on 
his estate at Woluwe. The rest has been 


given to other causes. 


Australia 
Fifty Bags Full 

Hosart—An “old clothes rally” spon- 
sored by Rotarians resulted in securing 
htty chaff bags of old clothing, which 
were later distributed by charitable in 
stitutions. 


An American President 

ParraMATTA—The local Rotary club re- 
cently had an interesting session devoted 
to journalism, with Secretary Harry Shep 
pard delivering the main address. News- 





papermen ot the city 


Rus. Pen 


is an American, and 


1 


said to be the first 


American so honored 
by an Australian club. 
lm personations 

NEwcasTLE—At 
Newcastle 


nual 


the 
Club’s an 
held at 


novel tea 


dinner, 
Toronto, a 
ture was the singing of 
with 


old-time songs 


Rotarians dressed to 
represent characters of 


‘the songs 


Cinema Notes 
With 


25,000 Australians em 


OYDNEY 


ployed in the motion 


picture industry, the 


cinema has come to occupy an important 


] 


part in the economic life of the country, 


local Rotarians were told by Bernard 


Freeman. Australia has 1,565 theatres 
and thirty million pounds are invested in 


the industry. 


Tackle Unemployment 
NortH SypNEY—A remarkable move 
North Sydney Ro 


tarians, is alleviating the local unemploy 


ment, initiated by 


ment situation. A committee represent 
ing five municipalities has been organ 
ized, and steps have been taken to re 
lieve suffering. Goods and money total- 
ling 4,000 pounds ($20,000) were col- 
Willoughby 


lected in a drive in the 


municipality, 


Chile 
Promote Airport 
Coguimso—This city needs an airport, 
and Rotarians have petitioned the munici- 
pal authorities to establish 
one. Other recent civic ac 
tivities of the club include 
the invoking of an ordi 
nance that all milk sold in 
the city must be transported 
in closed, sterilized con 
tainers. The ordinance was 
strongly opposed by milk 
dealers and others with in 
stake, 


adopted over all protests 


Lad d ers 


Puerto Montt 


terests at but wa 


- Badly 
needed ladders for the fire 
department have been pur 
chased with money raised 


by the Rotary club. ments. 


himan, new president, 


Mixing the Rotary cake! 
Leong in the Malaya Tribune was inspired by the 
organization of the Club at Malacca, Straits 








Public Health 
VALPARAISO—A pro 

cation and a 

culosis are being spensored by \ 


paraiso Rotary Club 


To Help a Child 


Lora—Local sympathy tor th 
of the Italian earthquake led to a 
ot condolence to Naples Rotarians tro 


the local club and a contribution ot 


] 
| 


hundred liras “to help a child injut 
the catastrophe.” 
Argentina 

Rro Cuarto—Rotarians ot th 


| 


have presented sets of books to stud 


having exceptional records \ com: 
tee, that has been studying juvenile y 
lation, recently presented its findings t 
the Club. Several recommendatio ‘ 
made to city authorities regarding 


vagrancy. 


France 


Rotary Benevolences 


Parts—During the past Rotary 
the Paris Club has given approximat 
20,000 francs to special CAUSES, u I i 
| hurt hild , tf 
sending thirteen children out o ( 
on vacations, giving three invalid cl 


dren treatments at Vichy, 


ing some 10,000 francs to Hoo 
sufferers in southwest Franc \ che 
from the San Francisco, Calif., Club 
2,528 francs for the latter cause was 
ceived. 
Exchange of Amities 

Lyon—A former member of the Lyon 


Paterson, N. J., has pr 


Continued on page 56 
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Club, now at 






This cartoon by Yan Kee 
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Setenta de los Delegados de los paises Latino Americanos que asistieron a la Conferencia Pan 
Americana celebrada hace poco en Sacramento, California, fueron los invitados de honor del Rotary 
Club de dicha ciudad en el Hotel Senator. Entre los Delegados se encontraban varios Rotarios, 
que hicieron unos brillantes discursos en pro de la importancia de la amistad, cooperacion y buena 


voluntad entre las diferentes naciones. 


ervir, Servir y Servir 


Por Angel De Fuentes 


Sve es el lema de Rotary y en 


cierra toda una filosofia y no por cierto 
nueva, puesto que es autégena en todas 
las cosas creadas y va aparejada a todas 
sus actividades funcionales. La cosa mas 
pequefa en el mundo, sobre todo si alien 
ta, integra una capacidad mayor o menor 
de servicio, pero si vive, sirve, esta ‘sir 
Vic ndo Oo debe servir para algo. Servi iO 
es principio de vida, lo que no sirve es 
imutil, es indeseable, se desecha, es sind 
nimo de muerte. 

El principio de servicio que ostenta Ro 
tary en su bandera, representa una ley 
natural, y si se quiere mejor, la ley basical 
que rige las relaciones armoOnicas y prove 
chosas entre los hombres. Y si pues a 
todos nosotros, O a una inmensa mayoria 
de los que llevamos con orgullo el titulo 
de miembros de un Club Rotario, se nos 
acostumbré a servir, sin duda alguna, ya 
que si nos hallamos en el lugar que ocu 
pamos es porque supimos colocarnos en 
él a fuerza de escalar cuestas y cumbres 
del éxito, hasta cristalizar nuestro destino 
conquistado y fecundo; si todos nosotros 
repito, Ilegamos a un convencimiento pro- 


fundo de la verdadera filosofia del serv- 


icio, podremos vanagloriarnos de que 


nuestro compromiso contraido con la 
causa rotaria, estara a salvo. 

Mas es preciso secudirnos compaiieros, 
no basta poseer una hermosa biblioteca, 
rica en obras célebres, para adquirir el 
titulo de erudito o letrado, atin sin haberla 
hojeado; no basta poseer el flamante y 
preciado cédigo de normas correctas 
en los negocios que Rotary nos brinda 
para ser buenos rotarios, sin practicarlo. 
Es preciso compenetrarnos de nuestro 
puesto y de nuestra responsabilidad 
contraida para llevar a cabo la obra 
de progreso y perfeccién moral encomen- 
dada a la causa de Rotary en el mundo 
y por tanto a nosotros en la comunidad 
en que vivimos. Jamas hemos pensado ni 
por un momiento porqué ni nuestros ojos 
nos reclaman el servicio continuo que nos 
prestan, ni nuestros miembros esperan de 
nosotros una recompensa, nuestras piernas 
por el servicio de transportarnos de un 
lugar a otro, nuestros brazos llevandonos 
la comida a la boca, o empufiando la 
pluma para fines que nos prestan la sub- 
sistencia, o aquella para comunicarnos con 
nuestros semejantes en claro lenguaje. 

Esto prueba que en nosotros mismos 
reside el principio de servicio. Reconoz- 
camos que cuando Rotary prohijé este 
lema: DAR DE SI ANTES DE PEN- 


SAR EN SI” compendié en esta defi 
cién el resultado del mas puro conve: 
cimiento de la ley del servicio que rige a 
mundo en toda la vida de los seres qui 
lo pueblan, y que tiene sus hondas ra 
gambres en el mismo existir, en la mism 
genuina naturaleza del hombre. Record 
emos que las playas de la Historia, estai 
llenas de los restos de naufragios de ind 
viduos, instituciones y paises que se h: 
perdido, que han derivado en el mar ci 
las vacilaciones, por haber tratado de 
fringir la ley mas fundamental de las 1 
laciones humanas, el principio del servici 
por el que el Rotarismo se rige. 

A servir pues compafieros, pero tod: 
juntos, en nuestras actividades respect 
vas, aboliendo la viciada practica de “cog: 
lo que puedas” y llevando con las pe: 
sonas que tienen contacto con nosotr 
en el desarrollo de nuestros negocios, | 
ejemplar actuacién que Rotary nos te! 
delineada para la practica de los mism¢ 
y en nuestra vida dentro del Club, desa: 
rollaido una vigorosa accién de co! 
junto, de engranaje de rueda dentada qu: 
ostentamos en la solapa como simbolo 1 
tario, cooperadora y lIlena de obligacion; 
un cuarto de hora que dediquemos di: 

[Continua en la pagina 53! 
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. a desire for approba- 
tion enters into the emotion 
that causes men the world 
wer to drop coins into the 


cups of beggars.” 








Reaching for a Coin 


By Lee Davidson 





HEN Tokyo police rounded up beggars a 
few years ago, one able-bodied fellow who had faked 
an infirmity the better to wheedle alms from temple- 
bound passersby, was urged to work for his living. 
Surprise spread over his features. 

“Why,” he asked, “should I quit begging? I make 
more money at it than I would keeping a shop!” 

This simple incident, which could be duplicated in 
every large city of the world, bares the crux of the 
age-old problem of mendicancy. Street beggars do 
not just happen. They come into existence because 
the public makes it profitable for them to be beggars. 
There need be no mystery about it: A beggar is a 


beggar because begging gets results. 


Streets can not be cleared of beg- 
gars until the public is sure they 
are receiving proper care. This is 
one fact city authorities often over- 


look. 


It always has been so. The shuffling tread of the 
street beggar runs through the earliest folklore of 
the race. Wherever city streets have been built, there 
this social parasite has appeared to live on the toil of 
others. During the middle ages, beggars, pious and 
otherwise, became so numerous in Europe that they 
threatened to overrun the continent. By 1350 Eng 
land and France had laws forbidding begging, but 
they had little effect. 

Martin Luther demanded prohibition of begging, 
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and measures for it were introduced in the “Regula- 
tion of the Common Chest,” which was perhaps a 
forerunner of the modern Community Chest. In 
1536 able-bodied English mendicants were whipped 
for the first offense, lost their ears for the second, and 
their lives for the third. Zurich, in 1525, made beg- 
ging illegal, and German cities in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries did likewise. Hamburg, in 
1788, went so far as to make it a crime to give to 


beggars. 


Tu law’s hand has been a heavy one, yet the 
beggar is still with us. The World War with its 
crop of cripples and its spawn of poverty has done 
much to keep mendicancy a thriving institution. In 
the United States, in England, in the Orient, wher- 
ever one may. go, there will be found the ubiquitous 
beggar with his plea of pitié, pitié. 

Beggary’s vitality is amazing. From the days of 
Sodom, it has survived to blossom in the era of auto- 
mobiles and safety razors. It accommodates itself to 
new conditions with the ease of water saturating a 
sponge. Tokyo, where investigators found the num- 
ber of beggars has remained the same for twenty 
years, is typical. The chief difference there was that 
the newer generation of mendicants had adopted 
modern methods of organization and was even apply- 
ing psychology by stationing especially pathetic ex- 
hibits along the routes to crematories! 

In China begging flourishes, as it always has. Here 
beggars often have guilds with communal govern- 
ment and their own lodging-houses. Their technique 
of solicitation ranges from lassoing tardy almsgivers 
with long snakes, to descending in ragged but placid 
swarms upon stores until the desperate merchant 
finally pays to get rid of them. In India and in the 
Near East where “Baksheesh!” rings in the traveller’s 
ears, beggary has been ingrained into the social sys- 
tem by religious sanction. 

The simple truth of the matter, which was over- 
looked by medieval lawmakers, is that the beggar 
himself is the lesser half of the problem. Mendicancy 
is permitted to survive by those who give alms. You 
and I, Tom, Dick and William, whose yens and 
dimes, francs and liras clink in the outstretched cups, 
are to blame for the existence of the street beggar. 
If mendicancy is to be stopped you and I, Tom, Dick 
and William are the ones who will do it; never the 


beggar. 


Beggars are 
parasites. They toil not, and have never learned to 


Begging is obviously uneconomic. 
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spin. And, what is more significant, many of them 
don’t care to so long as they can filch an easy living 
from an indulgent public by exhibiting real or coun 
terfeit evidence of misfortune. 

Why, then, does beggary continue? 
the appeal to our sympathy. A palsied panhandler 
in moth-eaten rags piteously appealing for alms is, in 
effect, asking you to temper in a fellow human being 
the dismal results of Fate’s unequal distribution of 
personal and economic endowments. 

And loitering in the background of the situation is 
the ever-so-subtle dual suggestion that if you do not 
respond, you tempt Providence to discontinue your 
present good fortune; and further, when such a dire 
thing happens, by refraining from almsgiving now 
you will have sacrificed the right to expect charity. 
Yes, a dash of poetic apprehension and a seasoning of 
superstitious fear, not to mention a desire for appro- 
bation, enter into the emotion that causes men the 
world over to drop coins into the cups of beggars. 

Mendicancy can never be permanently abolished 
until we frankly recognize the essential naturalness, 
and, indeed, propriety, of the human impulse to give 
money to the needy. That is basic. The next step 
in unscrambling the problem is to separate the needy 
from their imitators. Sound philanthropy should be 
given the former; other and more strenuous measures 
should be applied to the latter. Few will disagree 
on that. 

Study of social service statistics reveals that most 
deserving beggars are cripples, blind, or abandoned 
children. Once these are conceived of as separate 
classes, their specific needs can be ascertained and 
supplied. When the public is widely informed of 
such commonsense et‘orts, its support—formerly 
squandered upon shee; and goat alike—may be 
drawn to soundly organized social service agencies 
that will use the funds where they do the most good. 
And thus is the way opened for true philanthropy— 
which very often means getting the individual to help 


Because of 


himself. 


I. WAS along these lines that Peru, plagued by 
mendicants since the days of the Spanish coloniza- 
tion, has within four years almost rid itself of the 
nuisance. Peruvian cities have long had numerous 
charitable institutions to care for orphans, the sick, 
and other social charges; but beggars abounded. The 
situation was accentuated by the charitable public 
who, as always, unable to distinguish between the 
true and the false, innocently [ Continued on page 54| 
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rough the fine pitching of Guy Bush, 


o was not figured strongly in the pre 


ries Gope. 


must be said, they went down fighting. 


[hey were far from the “push-overs” the 


1 


ttsburgh and St. Louis clubs had been 


he two previous series. The toughest 


rt of breaks, plus the punch the Ath 


§ posse ssed, cost the Chicago club the 


nal two games, when it seemed they 


ere coasting to victory. 


Ths. in the last three series staged 
vetween the permanent winners of the 
National and American Leagues, only 
ne game has been won by the National 
League entry, to twelve for the Amer- 
can. I am frank to say, the difference 
tween the two leagues cannot be 
figured at a 12 to1 ratio, as has been the 
ase over a three-year period of play. 
Really, the edge is slight and usually 
shifting. But since 1927, the American 
League has dominated in such a con- 
ncing manner that. it is not at all to 
the liking of the National. As a matter 
of fact, the American League felt much 


York 


Giants were annually trouncing the New 


the same way when the New 


York Yankees in a very disgusting man- 
ver back in 1921 and 1922. That is why 
| look for the 1930 event to be for blood. 

As I write these lines, it seems the 
Chicago Cubs and the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics are to repeat in their respective 
leagues. The Cubs, a truly great team, 
are still smarting over the trouncing 
handed them by the Athletics. Not a 
man on the team feels the Athletics can 
do it again in so convincing a manner. 
The Cubs feel they can reverse the score 
of 1929 and are prepared to do it, if 
given the chance. Another decisive de- 
teat, such as the National League suf 
fered in 1927, 1928 and 1929, would be 
a body blow to the prestige of the older 
organization. The National League is a 
unit in the belief that this is their year. 
We shall see. 

It has been my experience, and a matter 
of baseball record, that three things 
dominate every world series—pitching, 


punch, and the breaks. The team with 


To the credit of the Cubs, 


the better pitching usually triumphs. Bat 


ting power, or punch 


ond as a winning asset. The breaks, un 
usual happenings that no expert can 
hgure in advance, are a close rival of 
pitching and punch as determining 
tactors in a short series. 

Every now and then a bit of man 
agerial strategy, “throws a monkey 
wrench” into the smooth-working ma 
chinery of a well-oiled baseball machine 
and upsets plans that have been months 
We need go back no 


1 


farther than last fall for 


in the making. 
a shining ex 
ample of this truth. 

When it was definitely certain that the 
Chicago Cubs and the Philadelphia Ath 
letics would be the contending teams in 
the 1929 series, the Cubs be gan to think 
nothing but Earnshaw and Grove, as the 
pitching diet they would have to digest, 
if they were to win. George Walberg, 
also figured as a possibility for a start 
These three 


ing pitcher. pitchers are, 


perhaps, the fastest in the American 
League. Terrific speed is their one best 
bet. But the Cubs just doted on speed 
and looked on southpaws with disdain. 
So George Earnshaw, a right-hander and 


Walberg, 


both left-handers, held no terrors for Chi 


“Lefty” Grove and “Rube” 


cago. Grove, it was figured, would sure- 
ly start the first game, to be followed by 
Earnshaw, then Walberg. 

The night before the opening game, in 
my role as newspaper writer, I dropped 
around to Connie Mack’s hotel to get any 
eleventh hour message that the famous 
manager of the Athletics might have to 
deliver to an interested public of many 
millions. 

“Of course, you will start Grove,” I 
said to Connie. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he replied in 
his quiet manner. 

So I really didn’t give much thought to 
any other starting pitcher. I just figured 
Connie was being diplomatic. 

“IT have a half-dozen pitchers able to 
make trouble for the Cubs,” he added. 
Then we switched to topics other than 
pitching. As I was about to depart, I 
again remarked: 


“Of course, you will start Grove to- 
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orrow | can st S 
his eye as e repeat | 
ot tha | iv Ss rise \ 

Go ACN \ ( 
it my type ral ot 
paragrapl Vi ead a 

Le tv Crrove sa ¢ Vy t 
the ( Ss l St gal 
Uhis 1 spite ol the Tl i i 
reticent Connie Mack Say ‘ 
orf 1 | I id that ove S i 
jerked it out of the typewriter, cr 
the paper, and consigned it to the wa 
basket. 

[ then slipped another sheet « 
paper under the roll and proceeds 
write almost the very same words 
it a third time, then finally shifted alo: 
these lines ‘Letty’ Grove is C« 
Mack’s logical choice to open against t 
Cubs, but the tall leader of the Atl 
is not sure of it. He says he may surpris 
the tolks, which makes it seem he g 
ing some consideration to starting th 


veteran Jack Quinn, one of the 


maining exponents of the elusive spit ba 


1] ) 
or Eddie Rommel the possessor 
knuckle ball that is unhittable wh 


has it under control.’ 


Bi minutes prior to ope ning-day 


starting time, Connie Mack made all o 
us so-called experts look Ik 1 lot of 
know-nothings, when he sent Howar 
Ehmke to warm up. 
who had been left at home two month 
previous because Mr. Mack said ne Wa 


not in condition; the same Ehmke wl 


had won only two games all season; tl 
same Ehmke, who with a lame a1 wa 
the very opposite ot Grove, Earnshaw, 


and Walberg; a pitcher who hardly had 


enough speed to break a pane of glas 
a pitcher who, if he was to win, would 
have to baffle the Cubs with an under 
hand curve and a very choice assortment 
of slow stuff. 

I couldn’t believe my eyes as I watched 
Ehmke warm up. Surely Mack was kid 
ding. He wouldn’t dare tempt fate by 
using a lame-arm pitcher with a half 
dozen able-bodied stars sitting on the 
bench. 


What could the 


Chicago Cubs be 





thinking of the audacity of Connie Mack 
in daring to start a third-stringer against 
the supposedly invincible Chicagoans! It 
couldn’t be true. It was just a Mackian 
trick to 


“Letty Grove was warming up under 


upset the Cubs. No doubt, 


the stands. Everyone began to scan the 


Philadelphia bench. Yes, it must be so. 


Ehmke 


“Lefty” Grove sitting in the corner of 


was to pitch, for there was 


the Philadelphia dug-out, bundled up in 
a heavy sweater with no intention of 
pitching. 

The Cub bench was all commotion. 
Jimmy Burke, head coach to Manager 
Joe McCarthy, was doing some fast talk- 
ing to his chief with all of the Cubs in 
terested listeners. Burke, who had man- 
aged teams in the American League, was 


Ehmke’s 


style, giving the players some idea of 


hurriedly trying to explain 


what to expect. The Cubs were all set 
for speed. 
lame-arm Ehmke, with his slow ball and 
puzzling underhand curve. 

What happened is now a matter of very 
important baseball history. Holding the 
Cubs in the hollow of his hand, striking 


World 


record, Ehmke scored a decisive victory 


out thirteen for a new Series 


in the all-important first game. 


The Cubs had been humbled by a 


Instead they were to face the. 


third-stringer, a pitcher no one had given 
an outside chance to break into the series. 
Mack had crossed up the entire baseball 
world, the Cubs in particular. It was 
hailed as a master stroke and truly it was, 
but I hesitate to think what it might 
have been called had Ehmke failed. 


Bain beaten by Ehmke was a body 
blow to the Cubs, from which the team 
never recovered. It destroyed much of 
that rather undefinable thing known as 
poise, for which the Cubs were famed. 
Later events revealed that Grove had a 
badly bruised finger on his pitching hand 
that, for a time, threatened to keep him 
out of the series. No one knew Mack 
faced that handicap prior to the start of 
the series and, that sheer necessity had 
forced him to take a long gamble on 
Ehmke. 

To illustrate the part that the breaks 
and punch play in the World Series, I 
again need to go back no further than last 
year’s “Hack” Wilson, who 


seemed destined to be the hero of the 


event. 


Chicago team, if not the entire series be- 
cause of his punch at the bat, emerged 
from the series the “goat,” simply be- 
cause the sun’s rays blinded him at a very 
critical spot, kept him from catching a 
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fly ball that would have saved th: 
and, possibly, the series. 

Last winter I was a spectator at 
amusing incident that proved to m: 
Wilson’s 


assets; that being the “goat” of the 


courage was one of gre 
series would have no effect whatever 
his play. 

His home is in Martinsburg, West \ 
ginia. That is where he made his ba 
ball start. Last winter the annual m: 
ing of the Blue Ridge League was | 
in Martinsburg, and “Hack” Wilson \ 
one of the notables in attendance. {is 
world-series episode with “Old Sol” \ 
still fresh in the minds of everyone pr 
ent. It was a bright day, the sun 
literally pouring through the dining-ro« 
windows. As almost everyone pres 
was taking a look at the great Wils: 
“Hack” got the meeting off to a go 
start, when, with a twinkling eye, | 
requested the head waiter to draw th 
shades as the sun was shining directly in 
his eyes. His tough break with the su 
hadn’t got him. His remarkable home- 
run hitting, the outstanding feat of the 
present season, has proven it. 

Who will win the World Series in 
1930? Who will be the “goat”? It 
won't be long now before we have th: 


answer. 


How bright our candles—till the dawn; 


How fair our handiwork—until 
We find a blossom on the lawn; 


And how the human voice can trill— 


Until one walks across the park 
And hears the singing of the lark. 


How clever are the words of men— 
When cleverness is all men need. 
How brilliant their opinions then— 
Until the heart has cause to bleed. 
How bravely can the scoffer sneer— 
Until the scoffer’s hour is near. 


So, when I hear the doubts of youth, 
The insincerities of age— 
I do not tremble for God's truth, 
Because a fool may print a page; 
Nor worry, when the night is done, 
Men’s candles may obscure the sun. 
—Dove ras MALLocn. 
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THE GREAT ITALIAN WATER CURES 


= 
St y 


possesses an extraordinary number 
and variety of health-giving waters, some of 
which are known‘all over the world. And, what is not so 
well known, she has attained a quite enviable degree of perfection in 
the organization of these health resorts, in point of both technique and comfort. 


v * 


The last ten years may be said to have marked a 
period of renewal and of creation in the Italian 
villes d'eaux that has few rivals in Europe. It is 
safe to say that the majority of them possess some 
of the richest hydro-thermal plants on the continent 
—bathing establishments of superb architectural lines 
on which Italian genius has lavished splendid works 
of art in harmony with the most modern applications 
of Hydrotherapeutics 


The first place among the health resorts of the 
“bel paese” certainly belongs to Montecatini-Terme, 
on the Pisa-Lucca-Florence line, which was famous 
among the ancients and about which international 
medical science has written an extensive literature. 


Montecatini received annually some hundred and 
fifty thousand guests during the season extending 
from April to November. Figures like that, un- 
equalled by any other water cure in Europe, have 
a persuasive eloquence of their own. The Thermal 
establishments of Montecatini utilize one of the 
most genuine of world treasures in the field of 
mineral water; namely, those waters impregnated 
with chloride of sodium and chloride-sulphate of 
sodium proclaimed by science to be unrivalled in 
the treatment of gastric and intestinal troubles such 
as constipation, diarrhoea and inflammation of the 
intestines; of liver complaints, such as jaundice and 
functional disorders of the liver; of disorders due 
to imperfect metabolism, such as diabetes, uricemia, 
gout, etc.; of maladies of the uric apparatus, such 
as gravel, pyelitis, cystitis; of some skin diseases, 
obesity, etc. A wide field of therapeutic indications 
is thus presented to the frequenters of this resort, 
which is one of the most attractive in Italy, not 
only by reason of its magnificent hotel organization, 
but also owing to the singular beauty of the land- 
scape in which it is situated and the cheerful serenity 
of the life it offers its guests. 

Gardens, broad avenues, beautiful parks, a feast 
for the eyes and mind, are here for the lovers of 
quiet and meditation, while theatres, concerts, races 
and sports form a magnificent picture of the life 
of the gay world. 

At only a short distance from the great thermal 
centre are situated the cities which are known as 
storehouses of the universal treasures of the 
Renaissance. 


(Advertisement) 
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Florence, Pistoia, Lucca, Pisa, connected with 
Montecatini by the Pisa-Florence line of railway 
and by a touring car service, constitute for the guest 
of Montecatini a glorious spiritual constellation. 


me A DIFFERENT LINE OI 


therapeutics the first place is due to San Pellegrino, 
the gem of the Brembana valley which begins at 
about twenty kilometers from Bergamo, a city of 
great interest to tourists. The reputation of San 
Pellegrino as a health resort is due to its hypermin 
eralized alkaline waters containing lithia and bicar 
bonate of lime, queen of waters for the treatment 
of uricemia, the uric diathesis, catarrh of the stomach 
and bladder, gravel and gall stones, diabetes, poly 
sarcia, chronic nephritis and albuminuria. 

The general confidence of medical men in the 
virtues of San Pellegrino has contributed to the 
development of the exportation of the waters in 
bottles for home use. The export trade in this 
water constitutes the most important Italian mani 
festation in this field and reaches the most distant 
markets in the world. 

This resort is situated on the banks of the river 
Brembo at 430 metres altitude, in a fresh valley 
rich in Alpine vegetation and dominated by moun 
tains whose summits rise to a height of 1600 metres 
Delightful walks are found on the mountain sides 
among the larches, pines and firs and the emerald 
meadows. <A theatre, a cinema, entertainments, 
golf, tennis, etc. afford a variety of pastimes to the 
numerous visitors. 

San Pellegrino possesses magnificent hotels, chief 
of which is the Grand Hotel, a handsome and stately 
building, to which may be compared for imposing 
effect and grace of line the Kursaal with its drinking 
hall and covered passage. The Bath Establishment, 
complete with sanitary plants of every description, 
possesses a collection of therapeutic appliances that 
is perfectly in accordance with the dictates of mod- 
ern science, among others an immense swimming 
pool fed by waters from the mineral spring. 

San Pellegrino is exceptionally favored as regards 
communications. It is reached from Milan in two 
hours by express trains, it is connected with the 
great motor road (Autostrada) by excellent roads, 
through Alpine valleys which are a succession of 
charming landscapes. 
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S. Pellegrino—View 


of the Casino. 


S. Pellegrino—The Brembo River and the 
Grand Hotel Panorama 








Montecatini Terme—The classic facade of the 
Government Baths Leopoldine. 
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C ROM a certain point of view, there is no other 
watering place in Italy which can boast of such 
rapid development as that of Salsomaggiore. The 
period of its history, which is worthy of being 
spoken about in the field of creating enterprises, 
on account of which the unknown village made 
rapid strides in the direction of becoming a perfect 
city organization, finished in a cycle of a little more 
than half a century. 

But Salsomaggiore has a treasure which, as has 
happened, puts this watering place in condition to 
realize very quick progress, and that is to say the rich 
chloride, iodine and bromine contents of the waters 
which have a unique rank in the classification of 
the European hydro-mineral estimates. Salsomag: 
giore is also favored by its geographical position 
in the heart of the north of Italy and on the Milan- 
Bologna railway line which is perhaps the most 
important tourist trafic aftery in Italy. 

The position of this watering place at the foot 
of the Appenine mountains which vary in a con- 
tinual passage of valleys and hills covered with 
crops, and heights with woods which dominate the 
great Po plains, has given it a frame of quiet beauty. 


On 1831, A MUNICIPAL 
physician, Dr. Berzieri, with reference to the studies 
of Russel on the efhcacy of sea treatment for scro- 
fula, experimented with the waters of Salsomaggiore 
in a typical case of this disease. And it was the 
revelation of the extraordinary curative powers of 
these waters, and pursuant to same with a process 
of slow and difficult development, which allowed 
Salsomaggiore to find the right path to its present 
great industrial position among watering places. 

In fact, and as we have said, it was only towards 
1880 when the stage of evolution of this treatment 
station started according to modern industrial and 
scientific ideas, by means of a series of enterprises 
and development whose highest point was reached 
with the building of the Royal Berzieri Baths which 
are rightly called “the finest baths in the world,” and 
with the creation of a great industry for the extrac- 
tion of iodine and bromine salts from the waters. 

A brief article cannot suitably illustrate Salso- 
maggiore which is in the front rank of Italian hydro- 
mineral therapeutics, whose celebrity has been 
universally proclaimed by science. However, our 
readers can be reminded of the table of the most 
usual indications for the saline iodic treatment of 
Salsomaggiore which can be called really wonderful 
without exaggeration. 


This table includes: 


1. Manifestations of rheumatism and arthritis. 

2. Injuries of the bones and articulations. 

3. After effects of wounds and other forms of injuries. 
4. Chronic forms of the respiratory tracts (excluding 


tuberculosis). 
5. After effects of inflammation of the pleura and 
of the peritoneum. 
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6. Inflammatory forms of women’s diseases and 1 
after effects. 

7. The consequences of processes of men’s uri 
genital tracts. 

8. Tertiary syphilitic manifestations. 

9. Scrofula and lymphatism. 

10. Diseases of the veins and of the lymph vessel 

11. Convalescence after infectious and toxic diseas: 

12. Exhaustion brought about by diseases and excessi: 

work. 

Needless to say, the splendour of the baths 
met with by the most modern organization of t! 
hotel industry and the development of public sery 
ices with accessories such as clubs and other simila: 
meeting places, theatres and sports which put 
finishing touch to sojourns for treatment and whic! 
at Salsomaggiore have a singular manifestation 
that fine meeting place which is known as Poggi 
Diana. 

Amongst the Italian watering places Fiuggi has 
a very special position, as this pleasant treatment 
station is about 700 meters above the level of th 
sea and is very near to Rome. 

The wonderful walnut woods which are cen 
turies old form a frame suggestive beauty for the 
fountains around which there is a modern establish 
ment and the city of the waters extends in a 
magnificent breadth of panoramas. 


x* * * 


The waters of Fiuggi, which have a total fixed residue 
of only 5 centigrams per liter, have been famous for cen 
turies. Historical documents of 1299 remind us that Pope 
Boniface the VIIIth took these waters for uricemia. And 
in fact, for the treatment of gout and gravel in the kid 
neys, they are considered as miraculous and to such ar 
extent that science has proclaimed them as such and is 
backed up by popular experience and faith. In the field 
of medical studies, and not only in Italy, some results 
have been obtained which have confirmed their absolute 
superiority amongst waters against uric acid and which 
have shown that they are quickly absorbed in regard t 
their extraordinary lightness and that they are rapidly 
eliminated with a sure and intense diuretic effect with a 
good action on the nitrogen metabolism of the organisn 

The waters of Fiuggi exercise this action by improving 
the digestion and at the same time an instantaneous i: 
crease in the elimination of the total of the nitrogen, and 
especially of the carbonic and ammonia in the urine. 

Amongst the cold waters which are used for the table 
those of Fiuggi have a high grade of radio-activity and 
their wonderful therapeutical effects are attributed to this 
characteristic. The Fiuggi waters which are the only ones 
of their kind in the world, are exported to the greater o/ 
the nations for this reason, and especially to America and 
England. This watering place is frequented by a cos 
mopolitan public as well as by the most well known diplo 
matic, political and scientific personalities and artists who 
are attracted not only by the wonderful powers of the 
waters, but also by the healthy and mild climate, by the 
beautiful landscapes and the comfort offered by one of the 
most pleasant, modern and perfect hotels in Italy, the 
Palazzo Della Fonte. 

This building which has been put up half way up the 
hill which is overlooked by the ancient suburb of Anticoli 
di Campagna (now the chief town of Fiuggi), has been 
constructed with criteria of perfect technique and most 
refined elegance. 

From the Palazzo Della Fonte all the landscape can be 
seen in its singular mountain beauty which the large woods 
and vast cultivated plains present in an imposing picture 
on account of the amplitude and variety of colors. 
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NO DAUGHTER 
OF CAESAR ENTERED 
A MORE 
GORGEOUS POOL! 


It's on the LEVIATHAN, World's 
Largest Ship... this magnificent 
Pompeian Pool...an architectural 
classic in onyx, tile and marble... 
and its cool, pure waters are silken 
solace to souls fired by sun and stir- 
ring deck sports. Yet the luxury of 
so regal a pool is but one of many 
courtly allurements that endear this 
mammoth ship to the sophisticated, 
critical traveler. There's the brilliant 
Club Leviathan, a night club gem... 
dancing to a perfect Ben Bernie or- 
chestra...first run “Talkies”... Broker- 
age offices with continuous quota- 
tions... three distinct ship-to-shore 
contacts, including telephone...a 
scintillating cuisine that includes ala 
carte without charge... telephone 
in every stateroom ...iced fruit 
jvices or a tray of delicacies any 
night-time hour from your attentive 
steward. Sail on the LEVIATHAN, 
perfect transatlantic hostess. 


UNITED 








STATES 
LINES 


New York, N. Y. 





45 Broadway 
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It was a stupendous collection of cam- 
els, big, little, old, young and even a 
new-born calf placed for safety in the 
saddle bag of the naga, its mother. The 
dululs or riding camels bore rug-covered 
howdahs, from every nook and cranny 
of which, faces, round, childish as well as 
more mature tattooed ones, gazed sol- 
emnly down upon us. The entire equip- 
ment of the nomad from the bulky black 
tents to pots and pans, was on display. 
Green with envy, I beheld an exquisitely 
wrought brass tray, so enormous that it 
covered the body of the camel and itself 
appeared to be walking on camel legs. 
Such a mammoth tray appears to the 
desert Arab indicative of generous hos- 
pitality. 

Pelted by fierce swirls of sand and 
dust, weirdly saffron-colored, we scram- 
bled back into the car. A sand-storm 
might be likened to a wintry blizzard, 
substituting sand for snow, but with one 
advantage: the snow entirely obliterates 
the road whereas the sand-bearing wind, 
making ridges falsely resembling wheel 
tracks, does sometimes leave bare an 
occasional faint trace of the desert trail. 

Overtaking a stalled car which re- 
fused to budge, we took the occupants, a 
major and his wife, with us for they were 
Babylon-bound also. To make room we 
suggested leaving the superfluous Arab 
with the deserted driver, but Arab ex- 
pletives sounding not exactly like Sun- 
day School words rent the air. Rachel 
was firm. 

“No use. Must take him. Nasr says 
he knows way better than him.” So to 
our disgust which, however, a few hours 
later turned to thankfulness, we gave 
in. Thus six of us had to dovetail into 
the tonneau. 

Sheltered in a fine old Arab home at 
Hillah, we enjoyed our lunch and reached 
Kish about four o'clock. The howling 
wind blew us up the great earth mound 
and almost into the arms of a young ex- 
cavator who shouted above the storm, 
“I say, you are sports!” We soaked up 
all the information he could give us in 
ten minutes’ time and then left for Baby- 
lon. With oncoming darkness, at six 
o'clock, we»gazed down upon the much 
photographed Ishtar Gate. During lulls 


Baghdad and the Desert Call 
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in the wind storm, there was the | 
uncanny stillness and the eye could 
nothing in any direction but a mel. 
choly wilderness of earth mounds a 
the huge scorings of ancient irrigat: 
canals. 

Back in Hillah again, Rachel comf: 
ingly remarked, “Well, anyway it’s 
straight run across the desert to Ba; 
dad. Think we'll make it by nine.” | 
the Storm Fiend overheard and, ai 
and abetted 
hurled himself with renewed fury, fo: 


by Darkness, derisiy: 
ing us time and again to stop to wait 

a rent in the dust veil ahead when 
could gain twenty or thirty feet or 1! 
same number of yards at the m« 
Often we missed the track altogether 
and circled about until we picked it \ 
again. Now our unwanted little tracker 
became our guiding star for it was | 
instinct and desert training that carrie 
us through safely. 


Arrer hours of fighting for ever) 
foot of the way, and breathing smother 
ing dust, we were gritty and dirty, ever) 
bone in our cramped bodies ached, an 
pins and needles were in our feet. And, 
we were deeply concerned about the way 
and a little anxious as to our safety for 
since the killing of a missionary, two 
weeks before, night travel on the desert 
had been forbidden to Europeans. In fact, 
it was discomfort raised to the nth., and 
when our weary, dirt-encrusted eyes b¢ 
held two beaming headlights, we, regard 
less of possible danger, made straight for 
them and found shelter at last in a huge 
caravanserai, a great open square en- 
closed by high walls to protect traveling 
caravans from marauders at _ night. 
Here were twenty motor-cars of stranded 
Arabs, one of whom had turned on his 
lights to direct us. 

The focus of life in the caravanserai 
was a small thick-walled coffee-house 
where at night merchants and camel! 
drivers might meet and exchange desert 
gossip while enjoying their hubble-bubble 
pipes. The long, narrow, fitfully lighted 
room this night was filled with squatting 
storm-bound native travelers, listening 
to a narrative told by two Arabs, of more 
[Cont'd on page 50| 
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MIDNIGHT 
SUN CRUISES 


AFTER THE ROTARY 
CONVENTION 


Explore the Northern lands— 
delightfully cool in midsummer, 
unspoiled by hordes of tourists, 
scenically beautiful beyond all 
description! 

We offer several fascinating 
tours of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark—and other European 
countries such as Russia, Fin- 
land, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, England, Scotland. 
Also independent tours. Attrac- 
tive inclusive rates, and ideal 
itineraries, including Rotary 


meetings. For booklets, address: 


BENNETT'S 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
580 5th Ave., New York 


Officially Recognized by the Board of 
Directorsof Rotary International 











Special + lee seg 
“Big Game” Visitors 


Fans visiting Chicago for the 
big football games will find 
THE DRAKE location unusu- 
ally convenient. All playing 
fields are easily reached. After 
the game...there’s gaiety... 
or quiet ... as you prefer. A 
smart Supper Dance... the 
rhythmic tunes of a famed 
Orchestra. No rate advance. 
Rooms begin at $5 per day. 


THE 
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For a three-week tour through 


ITALY e¢ SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE and ENGLAND 
including four days in PARIS 


A Maryland Rotarian who was 
a member of one of our 1927 
post-convention tours wrote 
us the following letter: 

“I thoroughly enjoyed my post-conven- 
tion tour. All of the arrangements as 
to hotels, sightseeing, travel and con- 
ductors were entirely satisfactory, and 
| am more than repaid for having 
taken the tour under your auspices.” 


Other tours from two to seven weeks. 


Write today to our nearest office for 
complete information. 





TEMPLE TOURS 


Park Square Bidg. . . . . Boston 
350 Madison Ave. . . . New York 
Integrity Trust Bldg. . Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. . Chicago 
1676 N. High St. . . . Columbus 
620 Market St. . . . San Francisco 
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Rotarians! 


Don’t miss the Vacation 
Capital of Europe . . 


SC thicctlaedl 


IRECTLY in the pathway of 

those going to the Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention in Vi- 
enna is Switzerland . . . vacation 
capital of Europe. No trip 
abroad can be complete without 
a visit to this land of the mighty 
Alps. No other country is more 
convenient or more fully equipped 
to render hospitable welcome. 

Switzerland is just around the 
corner from all European centers 
. « « equi-distant from Paris and 
Vienna . . . as close to either of 
these great cities as Boston to New 
York. 

Within the boundaries of Switz- 
erland you will find every requi- 
site for vacation delight. Mag- 
nificent hotels . . . facilities for 
every sport . . . wonderful motor 
roads... arailway system without 
peer. 

Always something new and dif- 
ferent . . . always an answer to 
every mood and fancy. 

A European visit cannot be 
complete without Switzerland. Be 
sure to learn more about this won- 
derful country before completing 
your travel plans. Send for our 
complimentary packet of travel 
literature, No. 322, and complete 
transportation detail. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SWITZERLAND 
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and richer garments. At one end, a blaz- 
ing fire of dry camel thorn in a curious 
fireplace, raised on stilts, beneath a broad, 
curved and sharply-sloping ornamental 
flue, threw its yellow searching fingers 
into an alcove, outlining dimly the face 
and garments of an old man, prone on 
a bench, fast asleep. It was like a fine, 
time-mellowed old oil painting with 
warm, rich, luscious shadows enlivened 
by delicious orange high lights—a_gor- 
geous picture slashed out of a de luxe 


edition of the Arabian Nights. 


A: OUR entrance, the two brothers 
arose, bowed low with that inimitable 
grace of the East and from the shadows 
drew forth rich rugs which eager hands 
hospitably spread for us. 

Amber-colored tea, served in glass tum- 
blers, Arab fashion, was passed to us and 
as we sipped it, the tale was continued. 
Its interest must have been great, for 
Rachel, round-eyed, tea in one hand and 
a thin slab of native bread in the other, 
which by the way had been dropped on 
the dirt floor but courteously rubbed off 
with dirty fingers and returned, eagerly 
drank in every word. 

Dead tired, we soon withdrew to our 
car and were fitfully dozing when a tre- 
mendous pounding and shouting at the 
gate startled us into instant alertness. It 
might have meant anything. Priceless 
Rachel, however, recognized a familiar 
voice and unbarring the gate, we heard 
“We have been looking all 
It seems that the driver 


in English, 
night for you.” 
of the stalled car made his way back to 
Baghdad, reporting at once to the gen- 
eral in command, a cousin of our com- 
panion, the major. When darkness came 
on, with the storm still raging and we 
did not appear, the general, now alarmed, 
sent out four soldiers and five trackers 
in two cars to search for us. 

The violence of the storm may be 
imagined when I tell you that it took 
these desert-bred men seven hours to 
motor twenty-five miles. I presume there 
was some danger, otherwise there would 
have been no posted proclamation for- 
bidding travel after dark. Still to us, it 
was an experience so unusual and so en- 
riching that we frankly rejoiced over it 
for we have seen the desert in its pur- 
ring as well as its snarling mood and 
because of this, life seems just a little 


fuller. 
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STATLER 





When evening comes, and 
your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s a real 
comfort to get back to your 
Statlerroom and yourowneasy 
chair where you can relax with 
a book from the Statler library. 

In addition, you have your 
own private bath — radio re- 
ception—a_ luxurious bed 
with a soft, inner-spring hair 
mattress and a bed-head lamp 
—full length mirror — cir- 
culating ice water — and, in 
the morning, a newspaper 
under your door. 

You can be sure of these 
comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by 
employees who are (rained, 
courteous and helpful — of 
fair, fixed rates posted in every 
room — and your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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this Jewel Called Vienna 


nued from page 31 
They have lived thus in harmony 
use they all became Viennese—and 
1ans—for Vienna is a purely German 
ithout any effort, Vienna has gone 


with ease the greatest 


issimilating 
eth of all 


of her melting-pot has evolved a 


these diverse elements. 


nal character which has no likeness 
for in Vien 
—Mag 


Johan 


the German territory, 
eins ows the blood of all- 
Slavs, Italians, and Spanish. 
iss, Who was part Spanish, for ex 
looked far more like a Spaniard 


1 German. 


om earliest time, Viennese have been 


stomed to seeing new, even exotic 


es in their midst. They are used 
ering in their genealogy, ancestors 

many strange lands. Upon such 
lation the truly international attitude 
Vienna has for centuries prevailed. 
ecause of this international-mindedness 
Viennese during the War were them 
lves never stirred by the germ of hatred 


ard other nations. 


UU NDOUBTEDLY this unusual min- 


of blood is one reason why all 


ennese are inclined to be tolerant and 
mocratic in their outlook. 
It is only natural that their artistic 
iperament and their great joy in living 
should attract them to the splendor of 
the Catholic Church ritual and explains 
eir delight in the pomp of the court. 
Deep down in their hearts, though, they 
emain democrats, never taking them- 


selves too seriously, inclined rather to 


iockery, never bending their heads 
lind submission to authority, and withal 
showing a spontaneous desire for triend- 
ship and brotherhood. 

Because they are so happy and light- 
iearted Viennese are sometimes suspected 
fact that 


being lightheaded. It is a 


+} 


he Revolution was at its mildest in 
ienna and that ill-famed 15th of July, 
had as little to do with the actual 
nhabitants of Vienna as gunmen have 
with Chicago’s citizens. Because Vien- 
lese are gay and sing, they have on occa- 
sion been accused being lazy. But 
they are just as industrious as other men, 


the only difference being that in Vienna 


, , 11 
they do not talk so much about their 
work 


Here 


how mistaken such accusations can be. A 


is a little experience which shows 
friend of mine in Dresden recently had 
to contract for a huge electrical job and 
apportioned the work between two firms, 
one trom Berlin, the other from Vienna. 
When the undertaking was 


he discovered that the Berlin firm had 


ompleted, 


done an excellent pi of work while 


that ot the Vienna firm had been un- 
satisfactory. Later it deve oped th at the 


Vienna irm emplovec engineers trom 


Berlin, while the Berlin firm had engaged 
Viennese technicians! 

Vienna is as blessed with warm, gush- 
is Yellowstone 
Musi 


ing fountains of music as 


Park with hot spring bubbles 
forth from every foot of Vienna’s earth. 
Since the time of “Lieber Augustin,” of 
Haydn and Mozart 


and Strauss 


since the time of 


Schubert, Lanner, up to our 


own day, music has been the one uni 


versal language with which Vienna ex 


atmos 


loving 


presses herself. This melodious 
phere, this singing city, this music 
folk SO € ndeared themsel ve § to Beethoven 
that he adopted Vienna as his home, and 
inspired him to create those works which 
have conquered eternity. 

When God in his ang 
ing of the Tower of Babel punished man- 


kind by 


ferent 


er over the build 


causing men to speak many dif 


languages, hatred and quarrels 


arose for they could not understand each 
Then God, full of 


other. compassion 


over man’s plight, gave him music, the 


Q 


language of the soul which all could 


speak and understand. Vienna is master 
of this voice of the soul to a greater de- 
gree than almost any other European 
city. 

West 


roots of 


The blending of the East and the 
that provides rich loam for the 
Viennese music, is the inspiration for its 
Alert 


surprised at the cosmopolitanism of the 


architecture as well. visitors are 


great buildings of this city, to say nothing 


of the humbler edifices. One is amply 


repaid enjoyment for every hour he 


spends in studying the architectural his- 
tory of .4/t Wien. 
Rotarians will never regret their com- 


ing to Vienna; of this I am certain. 
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Gy RCROWDED, cumbersome, 
flat folders are time wasters 
Most everybody realizes this, but 
1{| many think that it simply can’t 
be helped. T hey 
dition courageously, doing daily 
battle against it. 
Ask yourself 
Do 1 want to doa 
crowding in the files? 
to be able to pull out any drawer 
and see all the index tabs? Do | 
want to cut my filing and finding 
time in half? 
Your 


accept the con 


these 


questions: 
way with over 


Do | want 


YES. You 


answer IS 


question is HOW? 


Verle: 


FILE POCKETS 


will absolutely remedy all the troubl 
and inconvenience you thought wer 
necessary. By the very simple prin 
ciple of expansion, due to a bellows 
like construction, they take care of 
papers as added 
No adjustment by 
you. Just enjoy 
ment of containers 
that will revolu 
tionize your filing 
system, without th 
least disturbance 
of your indexing 
methods 

Be skeptical—-put it 
up to us. Clip and 
fill out the coupon 
below and we will 
send a trial “Vertex’”’ 
Pocket without cost 
or obligation. This 
offer is naturally lim- 
ited to those having 
or using vertical 
files.) 
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Hole-in-One Club 


I. IS written that sage Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
said weak men talk of luck, whereas cause-and-effect 
is the belief of the strong. 

Mr. Emerson never played golf. Had ever he grasped 
the taped end of an elongated boomerang, stepped up 
to the tee with a bobbyjones glint in his ‘ee, mounted 
his pellet upon a cone of grit, stamped his rubber-soles 
into the clay—and tomahawked his ball into the nearest 
bramble patch—well, he just never would have said it. 

And as for holes-in-one, who could imagine they are 
made without Lady Luck’s smile—or that any but the 
strong could survive one! 

7~ * * 

Gentlemen of the Rotary Hole-in-One Club: We pre- 
sent twelve new members. 

Left column, reading down: W. H. Oliver, Seattle, 
Wash., Olympic G. C.; D. J. Stubblefield, Fort Smith, 
Ark., 190 yards; A. Rich Volk, Fullerton, Calif., Haci- 


enda C. C., 130 yards; E. J. W. Hallett, Hastings, New 
Zealand, Longlands G. C., 195 yards. 

lop: twice-honored Eugene J. Grant, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dunwoodie C. C., 125 yards, Marine and Field 
club, 120 yards; Homer Gard, Hamilton, Ohio, Dubs- 


dread C. C., 125 yards. 

Bottom: John P. Spiker, Piqua, Ohio, C. C., 15 
yards; William Henry Forbes, El Paso, Tex., G. C., 
129 yards. 

Second column, reading down: Ed Grovier, Hutch- 
inson, Kans., C. C., 135 yards; Joe St. Mars, Winnipeg, 
Canada, Niakwa G. C., 125 yards; Dr. Morgan Smith, 
Jennings, La., Mobile C. C., 168 yards; Frank O. C. 
Hutchison, Ottawa, Can., Rivermead G. C., 135 yards. 
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Servir, Servir y Servir 


, , , »7 
ene de la pagina 30| Only FIVE 
mente a Rotary, cuando ponemos la | Minutes 
‘-hbeza en la almohada antes de conciliar | ; 
A Day 


suefio, pensando qué podemos hacer 






Keeps You in the 
Pink of Condition 


mo buenos rotarios, dara por resultado, 
rvosa, indiscutiblemente un saldo de 
rgias pensadoras, un manantial inago- 
Je de buenas y provechosas ideas, que 
0 a poco iremos vaciando en el seno 
Club y que con la fuerza incontras 
table de la cerebraci6n colectiva, formara 
) torrente impetuoso, un vigoroso em 
uje impulsor que nos ha de llevar mas 
ejos de lo que nosotros podemos suponer. 
seamos todos ruedas motoras, com- 


: ; * o * No... . 
aneros. no nos conformemos con formar | Paininms to is ag 


parte del vehiculo de Rotary integrando 
1s ruedas delanteras que por obligacién | his Business Battles! 


n de ser impulsadas por las de atras, 


RAINED down lean and hard --- fresh and fit as a Champion 
for each day’s work «++ that’s the modern business man’s con- 
ception of what he owes to his business, his family, and himself. 
Just FIVE minutes daily on the ‘Seat of Health” will astonish you 
with increases of energy and endurance «+ will give you the Punch 
and Power, the Snap and Go this high-speed age demands of you. 


por las realmente motoras. Coadyudemos 
todos y todos juntos venceremos, en- 
erandeciendo a Rotary en nuestras comu 


tidades con las obras, haciendo justi- 


preciar nuestro erguimiento de espiritu y 
nobles impulsos que la causa rotaria 
No drudgery +--+ no strain-+-+no fatigue reactions +++ just a few 
simple exercising movements, restful and exhilarating + + + the 


leva palpitantes en su vena robusta, infa- | 
| 
rythmic, gliding motion of this portable rowing machine is sheer 


tigable y generosa. 
recreation. It relaxes the nerve tensions - « - stirs up the sluggish 
circulation «+ + wakes up the lazy colon - -- makes the organs of 
elimination function NATURALLY and fully +--+ acts as a TONIC 
to every muscle, nerve and fibre of your body. 


Hermoso Gesto | 
El Rotary Club de Santiago de Chile | 
aprobé entre otras cosas la idea de enviar 


una nota de condolencia al Rotary Clubde ‘e x _ 
Napoles por la desgracia que aflijid al The “SKA q OF HEAL 5 Ht 4 


pueblo italiano en julio pasado. Al - 
Body-Builder and Reducer 


mismo tiempo el Rotary Club de Santia- 
: ; > a Jrecide » de Potary («| _ P - 
go envié al Presidente del Rotary Club Thousands of Business Executives, users member of 
of the “Seat of Health”, endorse itas an the family. 

investment that pays big dividends in 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY « « « it will 








le Napoles, la pequefia suma de 500 liras 


omo contribucién del Rotary Club de Send —_ 
4 oenc COoOUuUDpDO 


Lota, Chile, para ayudar a un nino dam- mebviagiae T 7 ¢£ 
tei ; é ; lia help YOU to fight your business battles. N verte f for 
nike , . . > _ @ » . + : , r > = 7 0 : 
unhcado por a catastrote, que € ia € Equally effective as a BODY-BUILDER free D« klet; 
Presidente del Rotary Club de Napoles. or REDUCER--- protruding waistlines also name 


and “Pouches” of fat swiftly disappear. YOU Mear- 


This is the only Rowing Machine that is est dealer. 


Concurso Escolar alsoan Abdominal Chair, Chest-Expander pron oon 














Oportunamente tuvimos el gusto de and Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight- i Mesth Developing Apparatus Co., Inc. , 
publicar la fotografia del hermoso acto en ppt expe aesenars dared, Boies I cennd S808 haidhepcheneOa"te 
ee ety 2 Ce - «the only complete home gymnasium pe yg booklet about the“SEA' I 
que los alumnos de las Escuelas de Cien- that FOLDS INTO A SUITCASE. I = ‘ | 
tuegos, Cuba, convocados por el Rotary Weighs only 17 pounds +++ needs only | Name l 
Club, confeccionaban los trabajos para el 5 feet floor space ++-sets up for usein | nas | 

Mis . . - ) se seco SILENT cee c > use a 
Concurso Escolar recientemente efectua- 10 seconds HLENT can be used 
in any room anywhere+-eand by every I City I 
4 Sietneeneen cesar iene 


do por los Rotarios de la Perla del Sur. 
La entrega a los alumnos triunfadores vom 























de sus medallas, diplomas y premios fué 
un brillante acto amenizado por la Banda | | Bristol has 300 industries— Your Family Name 
M - <a ; | F | Where did you get your family name? Most 
Municipal, y al que concurrié una nutrida | | Why? Because it is England’s best market, g | | family names have exceedingly interesting histories 

‘7 F he ‘ commanding the new industrial South and the Research through authentic historical data has 
re presentacién de la sociedad de Cienfue- densely populated Midlands. By rail two hours created an 0 xtens o brat y of nomenclature , ora 

- ” P OI 32.0 mitec ime on such research o your 
" > ab Sa >Cienfnecac editZ | | Journey from the Metropolis and the Midlands, § | | name will be sent. If. for any reason. you are not 
§OS. El Rotary Club de Cientuegos editd | with Airport, Rail, River, Canal and Road satisfied, or if research cannot ‘prove history, the 
ademas un hermoso folleto conmemora- nicaeeaiy a 
. : - Send for Booklet ‘*The Book of Bristol Indus- Saas Se, & sor 

tivo del Concurso, que ha sido profusa- try’’ to Bristol Development Board, 1, Bristol | | 
Be. ’ a ; ; ; + ‘ Bridge, Bristol, England. Nemenclature Research Library 
mente distribuido en el Distrito 25, asi . | 11 Front Street San Francisco, California 
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Candidates for the 


M.. B.. Decree 


Now is the time to start a 
course in Medicine Ball. No, 
it isn’t like drinking catnip. 


a } 
It’s a genuine sport, and, if \ ¢ } 
you haven’t played it, you ee 
are entirely out of style 

healthfully and _ politically ex ? 
speaking. For aside from Od 
being a sport much ap- Sin 
proved by President Hoover, \' WN 

it is one of the most muscle- Kya | 
building, circulation-toning, Ps on 


fat-removing, blues-killing, 

back-yard or front-walk games ever invented 
for sedentary man. Read all about it in the 
October issue of HYGEIA, the Health Maga- 
zine of the American Medical Association. 
Minnie Martin, who has been a Medicine Ball 
addict for twelve years, gives in her vivid, hu 
morous style, a set of suggestions for making 
Medicine Ball a wholesome zestful recreation 
for exercise-starved men and women. Working 
for your M. B. Degree is real fun. 


WHOM 


shall you consult 


Many people who have trouble with their eyes 
trot off to the jeweler, who is also an optom- 
etrist, and have a pair of glasses fitted. They 
never dream that the trouble with their eyes 
might arise from complications in other parts 
of the body, or that the eye, itself, might re- 
quire medical attention. Optician, Optom- . 
etrist, Oculist, Ophthalmologist, or Oph- 
thalmic Physician, which one is the man you 
need ? You know that each one has something 
to do with the treatment of the eyes, but—. 
Dr. McCoy defines these titles for you in the 
October HYGEIA, helping to direct you to 
the right person for your eye troubles, 


Other Health Topics 


7. . 

of vital interest to you 
‘“‘Warm Water Healing” tells of a new treat- 
ment for paralyzed limbs; ‘“‘The Antiquated 
Coroner System” explains a blunder in the 
legal processes of certain cities that is injuri- 
ous to health and personal welfare; “‘Simple 
Lessons in Human Anatomy” is a “‘get- 
acquainted-with-your-body’’ series of articles 
that will help in health preservation: ‘“‘Ques- 
tions and Answers” is a monthly section of 
HYGEIA that clears up the health problems 
of its readers—these are only a few of the 
health problems treated in HYGEIA. Every 
topic is written by an authority who talks to 
you through HYGEIA as he would talk toa 
friend—in a personal heart-to-heart style that 
makes the reader want more and more of 
HYGEIA. Every issue is a gold mine of health 
information. Clip the coupon, fold a dollar 
bill in an envelope and start your subscription 
to good health now. 


Special Introductory Offer 
VGEPAT> HYGEIA 


. =e 
Sue MEAL VO. 650s sone THE 


HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 





ii months 
for 


sqoo 
| Regularly 

; ui $3.00 

— ; . — the year 
American Medical Association, Rot.-O 
535 North Dearborn, Chicago. 


Enclosed, find $1.00 for which send me 
HYGEIA for six months in accordance with 
your special introductory offer. 





Name 


Address 














Reaching for a Coin 
[Continued from page 40] 


helped to form troops of false blind men, 


dramatists representing cripples and 
pestiferous idlers. 

Dr. L. A. Chavez Velando, past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Arequipa and 
former district governor, after a careful 
study decided the local problem could 
be solved. He and fellow Rotarians took 
the position that the really poor person 
has the right to ask aid of society, and 
So the 


“Social Aid to Mendicants” was organ- 


society has the duty to supply it. 


ized, modeled on the plan started in the 
German city of Elberfeld, in 1853, which 
investigates each case so that aid may be 
given at the opportune time. 

The first specific task was a census of 
What a 


surprise! Of the population of 60,000, 


the mendicants in Arequipa. 


there were but 107 poverty-stricken beg- 
gars. These are now being cared for by 
charitable agencies, and the fakers have 
received attention from the police. 
Arequipa’s success encouraged other 
Peruvian cities to clear their railroad sta- 
tions, squares, and drives. In Lima, the 
Republic’s capital, a commodious asylum 
for mendicants, erected by the Society of 
Public Welfare, was useless because of 
lack of funds. 
taken, and a small tax was placed on 


Necessary steps were 


liquors consumed within the city, and the 
building was opened to house the mendi- 
cants who formerly roved the streets. 
Rotary Clubs at Trujillo and Cuzco have 
successfully agitated for mendicant 
homes, which are now under construc- 
tion. 

“In other Peruvian cities not having 
Rotary clubs,” reports Luis Montero y 
Tirado, present Rotary district governor, 
“IT understand that measures have been 
taken radically to suppress the plague. 
Street mendicity will soon be totally sup- 
pressed in the few cities in which it still 
exists in Peru.” 

When self-pity enters the door, self- 
respect flies out of the window. That is 
the peculiar difficulty faced by social 
workers who would help the crippled or 
blind beggar. Once the unfortunate in- 
dividual has survived the experience of 
his friends seeing him on the street- 


corner, it takes exertion of will, as real as 
it is rare, to exchange an easy life for the 
long hours and meagre wages the halt 
and blind receive in industry. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Organizations such as Rotary that ajc 
crippled, orphaned or abandoned child; 
“get the jump” on the problem. If han 
capped children are not to resort to 1 
cup methods of living, they should 
given surgical or medical care to bi 
them to the highest possible state o! 
ficiency; and then, as conditions warra 
the vocational training that will enab| 
them to fit into modern economic 
The next and essential link in the sch: 
is the employment agency that finds or 
creates jobs for them. 

Italy is probably the world’s most « 
standing example of eradication of c| 
begging by scientific social control. © 
a few years ago travellers there were « 
scended upon by gangs of begging boys 
All is different today, however, and th: 
streets are remarkably free of beggars. 


Th war taught a significant lesson 
the possibilities of re-training adult cri 
ples. Many hotels in Paris, for example, 
have efficient one-armed doormen, and 
numerous blind or mutilated persons 
have been trained to take places in fa 
tories. Just because a man has lost h 
eyes or a limb, he does not become uw: 
human; and that philanthropy which en 
ables him to live the most nearly norma 
life is the wisest. Over-sentimental pity 
for the handicapped fosters insidious sel! 
pity, which, with its concomitant loss ot 
self-respect, is the taproot of mendicanc) 
“If only we could exhibit on the street 
corner some of our blind factory opera 
tives running drill presses and tapping 
machines as efficiently as the seeing 0; 
eratives among whom they work, then 
we might give the public a saner viev 
expostulated an 
She 


point on almsgiving,” 
American social worker recently. 
had seen a promising blind student leay: 
his school because of the easy results lh: 
secured with a tincup, an unhappy look, 
and an “I am blind” sign. 

But before blind men who can not sc: 
and cripples who have no legs can |x 
brusquely policed from the streets, it 1s 
essential that means be given them to ™ 
train themselves for useful lives, and 
agencies created to place them in jobs 
where they may work under sympathet 
management. Lord Robert’s Workshop, 
in London, is a splendid example of what 
can be done. 








ene 
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— | This furniture tactory, started atter the PACE-MAKERS 


war with a government subsidy to em 
S on 





1 14 1 , ; ~~ 
ploy ex-soldiers, has proved so successtul 8 
ou are a ways that it has since become a selt supporting 
industrial unit. Ot the 250 emplovees, an 
* os 
wi in reac observer reports but twelve per cent wert 
able-bodied. A man, for example, with 
f e one de-fingered hand and with but two | 
@ S e r v A ce digits on the other, was lacquering tables 
| with speed that could hardly be exceeded 
wnen you OOK | by physically normal workmen. In the 
1] { a 
mill room, four men with hooks for arms 
e , ; : , 
merica n —who otherwise might have been beg 
ving on the streets—were moving heavy | 
| 


| } 
fumober. 


ww, LA [’ 1S significant about the Lord 


Roberts’ Workshop is that the men are 


Express ee, 


making plans for the Twenty- 
‘ond Annual Rotary Convention 


| \ | 
not made to teel they are objects Of chal 


r : : ) h are not. heirs is a te 
t Vienna the trained travel men of ye ae ee bhi slaalinciicssie: 
the American Express can be of con that happens to specialize in employing 
rable service to you. Thev will men whom other employe rs have not 
ngly outline itineraries, look after seen the wisdom of hiring. They do 


— 


ur sightseeing, provide you with not pity themselves, for they are living TAKE HIS |p 
ravelers Cheques, and make pleas- | 


] 
normal family lives and ar turning out 


e and interest a sequel to the An products of a quantity and a quality com 


19] be Ten TIO >e Ty] ¥S ) q ,e . 
1al Convention meetings. In Euroy e saiabile to thet aliether leans, A famous journalist says E. H. 
American Express staff of more ie ae EF , 
Such philanthropy is both humani Harriman could build railroads, find 
than two thousand employees is con- - ; “Hl for fi Sites 
] : arian 1entinc for it 1 ‘ : millions r Tinan th intri- 
inuously at your call. Fully equipped tarian and scientific for it is based on a ons fo ance, deal with intri 
ices are maintained in the principal recognition of the worth of human values. cate problems... but could not or 
7 og ] a cad P 
cities and there are American Express It is the only way mendicancy can be would not take care of his own 
correspondents in the smaller towns. eradicated from the globe, because it re body. 
Wherever you see an American Ex- moves the necessity for men to parade 
nreee c , are > welc > ee i i i ! 
press sign you are made welcome. their miseries, feigned or real, the better Men at the helm in big business! 
American Express men in uniform are to wheedle coins from passersby who These are the men most likely to 
placed z xcks, princip: or ' 
iced at docks, principal frontier would rather give to the undeserving break under pressure—because 
points and railroad depots abroad ex- ; 
than to pass up the deserving. It clears they can not or will not slow down. 


clusively to serve you. 


; ; ; the way for the incurably charitable pub 
The difference in touring or travel- pia Ae ; . 


To all such men we say—Sail away 


: lic to give to demonstrated meritorious 
noc - - >9¢ ys S < ° 
ing comfortably and pleasantly and | | on a great Red Star or White Star 
traveling haphazardly lies in the qual- cases. ; 
: ; . : , liner. Let sunshine soak into your 
ity of the service you receive from a Heartless compulsion has had its day 
tourist agency. American Express ser- | as a cure for mendicancy. It has failed bodies—breathe the salt sea air. 
vice begins with your first telephone | because until men know that truly need} Make new contacts... widen your 
message or personal call and continues | cripple, blind man or orphaned child, horizon. Let us tell you about the 
on your entire trip until you return to have the means for a livelihood, they will cruises below. 
your home. aa : 
: continue to give. The beggars didn’t de . 
For the American Express tour a aE: hare 
ae sos . ea le Strict anti-inendaicancy aws O A dthe W —Red Star | Bel . 
booklet giving dates, itineraries and | id , The al ot bt ; — “ 7 y r+ itt 88 
‘ , 1e middle ages. 1€ alims-Giving puDll and most famous wor cruising ship, from 
costs of the authorized tours, write Ce Sr as , I ‘ 9 


a ‘ New York Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 
or phone any office of the American did. 
Express Company. Cutting off ears and heads hasn't Mediterranean— White Star liners 


Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 46 days. 


stopped beggary, for such methods take 
| ii ' Sailings: Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. $695 
ie | > + > Ty > y I , Sl 
RI CAN account neither of the pressing necessity $750 (up) Ist Class. 


that compels some people to beg, nor the 


EXPRESS | persistent impulse of human beings to - 
Travel reach for a coin when misery—true or KR é D S TA R L | N ‘a 


false, it makes no difference—calls. 
Department faise, 1t Makes n¢ ifferen i WHITE STAR LINE 


Note—In the November Number will appear INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
e 7 y 
65 Broadway, New York the dramatie story of a man who, though 
American Express Travelers Cheques Alway he lost both legs and one arm through 30 Principal Offices in the United States 
: . Ani bs “ 2 ore disease, has refused to let society humor 
Protect Your Funds him into becoming a public charge He is pesesss and Canada. Main Office, No.1 Broadway, 
Officially Recognized by the Board of Directors | a suceessful attorney, has three university N.Y. C. Authorized agents everywhere 
of Rotary International | degrees, is a Rotarian, a public speaker, and 








enjoys hunting and fishing.—Editor 

















BUDAPEST 


26th Annual 


Rotary Convention 
Vienna, June 21, 1931 


Budapest! ... a day's sail down 
the Danube from Vienna... It 
is the most individual, most 
colourful capital of Europe 
-+.gorgeous gypsy costumes... 
sparkling czigany music... gay 
sidewalk cafes along the 
Donankorso ... Be sure to dine 
on paprika huhn at the famous 
Alte Nussbaum! 

Our Official Program of 
Post-Convention Tours 
sets forth a large number of 
glorious itineraries, specially 
planned to provide the utmost 
interest, comfort and pleasure 
for the least cost. 


Their value is so great, no 
Rotarian should miss enjoying 
at least one of them; they include 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland, The Mediterranean 
and Russia. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 


Thos. Cook & Son, the Dean of 
World Travel leaders, the largest 
travel organization on the globe, 
with two hundred branch offices 
in Europe alone, has been offi- 
cially appointed by the Board 
of Direction of Rotary Interna- 
tional to arrange these tours. 


Send for and read our program 
and then—consult us freely. 


Thos.Cook&Son 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phi'adetphia Boston e < 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco ‘os Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Bats Wacks 
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sented a flag to the Lyon organization 
marking amicable relations between these 
two industrial centers. 


Meet In Casino 

Nantes—In addition to the regular 
meeting, Nantes Rotarians have been 
conducting special Saturday luncheons 
during the summer months at the Casino 
of La Baule. Women were invited to 
these meetings. 


Esperanto 

Parts—M. Warnier, fresh from the 
Esperanto Conference at Oxford, has 
added to the interest of local Rotarians 
in an international language. He told of 
a conversation with a Japanese who has 
formed an association which has a mil- 
lion members and publishes six journals. 
Paris Rotarians, through activities of its 
Esperanto committee, organized a radio 
conversation with Dutch Esperantists. 


Sponsor Hunts 

Nantes—Frequent hunting parties, as 
a means of promoting club fellowship, 
are enfoyed by Nantes Rotarians. 


England 

Work for Past Presidents 
WoLvERHAMPTON—An advisory coun- 

cil has been created by the Wolverhamp- 

ton Club, composed entirely of past presi- 

dents. 


Exchange Boys 

CuatHaM—The Bremen branch of the 
German Automobile Club was host this 
summer to boys from England, and like- 
wise several German lads were guests of 
Chatham Rotarians. A similar exchange 
has been made with Solingen. 


Fix Féte Date 

FoLkEsToNE—Plans are already under 
way for the Rotarian-sponsored Folke- 
stone Musical Festival. March 18 and 21 
have been selected as the dates. 


A Friendly Service 

Liverpooc—Rotarians who would like 
to have youths, visiting Liverpool, shown 
through the port may secure that service 
from the International Committee of the 
local club. 


Entertain 130 Blind 

SMETHWicK—Rotarians of Smethwick 
were hosts to 130 blind persons at a tea 
and a concert, recently. 


Friendliness 

Watrorp—Knowing many fore 
students in England never see the ins: 
of an English home, Watford Rotaria 
recently opened their doors to thi: 
students and visitors from Austria, | 
Baltic states, France, Norway, Switz: 
land, Germany, and Hungary. 


Why They Like Yankees 
Watsatt—The “Spokes 
organ of local Rotarians which was ded 
cated to the Rotary Club of Merick 
Conn., U. S. A., semi-facetiously co: 
mented: “We admire America for: Rk: 
tary, Abraham Lincoln, her enthusias: 
her humor, Virginia tobacco, Washingto: 
Irving, the typewriter, Mary Pickford, 
Bobby Jones, the safety razor, Thoma 
Edison... the monotype, canne 
peaches, Sousa . . . her help in the war, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 57 varieti: 
. . the soda fountain.” 


To Aid Housing 
Ripon—Though the Ripon Club is not 


a large one, it has successfully organized 
The Ripon Housing Improvement Trust, 
Ltd., which has as its object the providing 
of comfortable houses to rent for 5s. 6c 
per week. The project has the support oi 
the city council. 


“Day With Steel-Worker” 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA — An _ unusual! 
luncheon feature of local Rotarians was a 
speech by Councillor Meehan, of Middles 
brough, who spoke on “A Day in the Life 
of a Steel-Worker.” Better to under 
stand the “other fellow,” the club wil! 
shortly visit the steel works. 


india 


Mosquito Points 

Catcutta—While the danger of ma- 
laria from mosquitoes in Calcutta is not 
acute, the filaria-spreading and culex 
mosquito and the tiger mosquito, which 
carries dengue, are real menaces to health. 
Mr. M. O. T. Iyengar, of the School oi 
Tropical Medicine, told Rotarians. He 
warned that Calcutta may find itself 
known as the “City of Fat Legs” instead 
of the “City of Palaces,” because so many 
mosquitoes bear the elephantiasis para 
site. 


issue of 


India Pioneered Hospitals 
Catcutra—India, under the _benef- 
cent rule of Asoka, was probably the 
first country in the world to establish 
public hospitals, according to Dr. Bentley, 
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VIENNA 
VIA 


' CUNARD 


For the 1931 Rotary Convention! ... 
Aboard two great Cunarders, 
“Carinthia and “Carmania”... ships 
that are enthusiastically remembered by 
hundreds of traveling Rotarians... ships 
that will ensure you glorious days at 
sea amid that atmosphere which is dis- 
tinctly Cunard... beds, not berths... 
delightful verandah cafes ... smoke 
rooms «++ swimming pools ... gym- 
nasia... flawless service ... world- 


g 3 


famous MeNUS «es 


A perfect prelude to Vienna! ... the 
gay, irresistible city of song and 
laughter... of famous musical shrines, 
palaces, cafés, international celebrities. 


The “Carinthia” sails from New York 
June 3, 1931, for Plymouth and 
Cherbourg. The “Carmania” from New 
York June 10, 1931, for Havre. 


FOR YOUR RETURN | 


Cunard offers a wide choice of Sailings and 
Ports of Departure. 

If you return prior to August 1, there is a 12% 
reduction of Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin Rates 
also First Class Rates (Glasgow Service). 
EXPRESS SERVICE (From Southampton and | 
Cherbourg to New York)—Every Saturday 
CABIN CHANNEL SERVICE (From South- 
amptonand Havre to NewYork)—Every Saturday 
GLASGOW SERVICE (From Glasgow and 
Londonderry to New York)—Every Friday 
CHANNEL - MONTREAL SERVICE (From 
Southampton and Havre to Montreal) — Every 
Saturday 

LIVERPOOL-MONTREAL SERVICE (via 
Glasgow and Belfast)—Every Friday 





LIVERPOOL-NEW YORK SERVICE (via | 


Queenstown or Belfast)—Every Saturday 


CUNARD 


LINE 
&) 


For rates and Pinal apply to Rotary 
International, 211. W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, lil. 


1840 . NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE - 1930 


one of the speakers at a recent luncheon 


devoted to hospitals. Honorable Kumar 


Shib Shekhareswar Roy cited a great need 


tor more contributions to hospitals in | 


Calcutta. Hospitals for tubercular and 
tor infectious diseases, for children and 
tor eye, ear, nose, and throat ailments 
are among the urgent needs. 


South Africa 
Electors Don't Elect 


Dursan—Mr. H. Gordon Watson, 
I. S. O., administrator of the Province of 
Natal, speaking to local Rotarians, de- 
plored po r apathy on governmental 
matters. Only two-thirds of the qualified 
electors, he declared, took part in the last 
elections. 
Chance for the King 

Narrogi—Councilor Udal, who is 
mayor of Nairobi and president of the 
local Rotary club, regaled his fellows re- 
cently with the classic story of King 
George who, during a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace, remarked to the 


president of Rotary International: “I 


1 1 " 
think I would like to be Rotarian. 
f. “Your majesty,” 


‘The 


se] was the quick 


response, ‘King’ classification 1s 


open!” 


Bearing 
ITZBURG—An 
Thousandth Part of 


Meeting on Ball 
PIETERMAI 
“One 


ae Ss, an- 


nounced as an 


Inch,” by Arthur Collins, turned out to be 
an instructive explanation of ball-bearing 
manufacture in England. 

Practical Aims, Objects 


Dursan—The Aims and Objects com- 


my- 


| mittee of the local club has tormulated 
suggestions tor the bringing of closer re- 
lations between the British and Dutch 
people of South Africa. 


Canada 


Canadians Féte Yankees 


CraNBrRook—Rotarians and their fami- | 


lies from Kalispell, Mont., and Fernie, 
British Columbia, 
Cranbrook recently for an inspirational 
Al Reynolds, gov- 
and Frank 


Number 


addressed by 
the Fi district, 
Venable, governor District 
Six. The event was not entirely serious, 
however, for dancing, and good- 
natured fun had their place on the pro- 


session 


ernor of rst 


of 
bridge, 


gram. 


Camaraderie 
Sask.—Minot (N. D.) Ro- 


tarians enjoyed a good round of golf re- 


ESTEVAN, 


joined with those of | 





cently with members of the local club. | 


At the luncheon both United States and | 


Canadian anthems were sung, after which | 


Make a Hit 
with Kippy-Kit--- new 


and tricky Christmas gifts 


Here are the really smart gifts for customers, 
dealers, salesmen, office workers. These 
“Packets of Tidiness’ are the gift shops 
best sellers. They're novel, 
ative, economical. They'll please mightily 
yet their quantity cost is astonishingly low 


KIPPY-KIT 


The brust 
with fibre that won't 
pull Pyral 

covered metal, fat 
Lamb's 


useful, decor 


famous 


out. 


rikoid case 





wool polisher at 
tached. 
25 to 100 67c¢ each 
100 to 500 65¢ each 
500 to 1000 63c each 
“Compliments of’ and firm name im 


printed free. In attractive individual gift 


boxes. 





TRAV-VALET 


motor 
case contains roll of paper towels, 


A travel or necessity. Fabrikoid 


wa 
terless cups 


brush, 


soap, comb, file, 


shining pad. 


Paper 


$1.40 each 
$1.38 each 
$1.35 each 
im 


25 to 100 
100 to 500 
500 to 1000 
“Compliments 
printed free. 
boxes. 


of” and firm name 
In attractive individual gift 


JAX-TY-RAK 


Beautiful, practical 






enduring tie rack 


Keeps ties always in shape 


25 to 100 62¢ each 
100 to 500 60c each 
500 to 1000 58c each 
“Compliments of and firm 
name imprinted free. In at- 


tractive individual gift boxes. 


TAT 
The famous 
Kit brush 
Pont Pyralin holder. 
Variety of colors. 


Kippy- 
in a Du- 


25 to 100. 62c each 
100 to 500 60c each 
500 to 1000 58c each 
“Compliments of” and 
firm name imprinted 
free. Im attractive indi- 
vidual gift boxes. 





Write, Save, Satisfy ! 


Full Details on Request 


THE KIPPY-KIT co. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
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ORIGINAL PAINTING MADE 
'N OUR ART STUDIOS FOR 
JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL. 


ARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


Pres. 


COR. MADISON ST. 
rit... 


> 





55 
“7 - 
= AHORSE POWER_L 
the standard by which all mechanical energy is gauged 
BARNES-CROSBY CO. service the standard by which 
to judge all engraving +7777 
W. HOUSER, 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS, PHOTO ENGRAV- 
ING SHOPS, COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9 NORTH FRANKLIN ST., 
W CHICAGO, 
nT, | 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
ANNOUNCES | 
NEW 


COLLEGE INN 


"PAINTED WITH LIGHT” 


The most interesting restaurant in America— 
a triumph in modern decoration 









Radium Paintings 
World's Fair Lighting 
Sea F ood dishes with recipes from Prunier, Paris 
America’s first Hors d'euvre Bar 
Color Organ dance floor with surface of 
Teak and Ebony 


BEN BERNIE 


and his orchestra fresh from 
Hollywood triumphs 


Until youve seen it you haven't seen.. 


‘'CHICAGOE 
FAVORS 


FOR HALLOWEEN 
PAPER HATS, COSTUMES, MASKS, 
FAVORS, GIFTS, NOISEMAKERS, NUT 
CUPS and SPECIAL DECORATIONS may 

beh id § at a surprisingly low figure if they are 
ordered from our catalog No. 92. IT’S FREE. 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO., 81 W. Lake St., 








Chicago, Ill. 





LOBSTER SALAD + by Olive White Garvey 
CLEVER ONE ACT PLAY FOR ROTARY LADIES’ NIGHT 
‘Very appropriate and well received.’’"—Rotary Club 

of Wichita. For particulars address 


O. W. GARVEY, 236 S. Terrace Drive, WICHITA, KANS. 
“%., ROTARY SEALS 

SS ¥ Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official 

cee BS Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
| 

Tey ar International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y, 








| sharpen them—with 





| like it ever before on the market! A 


fo Sharpen \\ 
Razor Blades/\* 


Instead of merely stropping your 
razor blades, you can now actually re- 
a Keenex Edge- 
Nothing 









Grinding Razor Sharpener. 


real sharpener—not just a stropper! 
Actually grinds and polishes off the 
edge of the blade. Makes a dull blade 
so sharp it will split a hair. All done 
in 20 seconds! Use it once a week and 
y ou ‘Il always be sure of an easy shave. 
neonditionally guaranteed for 5 years — but 
ste a li 4 time. Pays for itself several times over 
ost of blades. Sold by dealers or direct. Write 
today ar Trial Offer 
The Keerex Razor Sharpener Co. 
3245 Monroe St. Toledo, Ohio 








For Your Club 


Our No. 29 Bell, as illus- 
trated above, made of genu- 
ine bell metal, beautifully 
toned and highly polished. 
Complete with Striker 
$18.00 










TREET 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the visitors were escorted to local 
trial and agricultural plants of int 
Loss—or Gain? 

THREE 
speaker failed a recent Rotary lunc! 


Rivers—When the sche 
Chairman Norman Labelle filled 
temporaneously with a talk on the 
mercial possibilities of the City of 
Rivers. Already the world’s largest | 
manufacturing center, the city soon . 
pects to have a twelve-month port. 


ltal y 
Re-route Railroads 


BercamMo—Since 1927, Bergamo 
tarians have been endeavoring to impr 
local transportation. Now, thanks 
their efforts, railways which forme: 
passed through the heart of the city a 
detracted from its beauty, are now bx 


rebuilt to circumvent this section. 

Improve Scholarship 
PaLerMo—Scholastic prizes, announce: 

last March, have 


Palermo Rotarians to 
They are exhorted to maint: 


been awarded 
meritorious 
dents. 
and to raise the high standards of Italia 


culture. 
The Kinship of Quakes 
Naptes—Recalling the recent eart! 
quake that created distress in Japan 
few years ago, the Rotary Club of Kyot 
has sent to the club of this city o: 
thousand lira to be used for relief pi 
poses. 


Ceylon 
Versatile Amy 

Cotomso—Miss Amy Johnson, retu: 
ing to England from her record-breakin; 
flight to Australia, was honored her: 
the first “Ladies’ Day” ever held by t 
Colombo Rotary Club. Almost 150 me: 
bers and guests were present to do honor 
to the world’s outstanding aviatrix, an 
they were delighted with Miss Johnson 
speech. Her father, J. H. Johnson, is 
prominent member of the Hull, England 
Club. 


United States 


Chester . . . Chester 
Cuester, Pa.—R. Cecil Owen, pres 
dent of the Chester, England, Rotar 


Club, recently acknowledged in perso 
the engrossed greetings sent the Englis! 
Chester Club by local Rotarians. R« 
tarian Owen’s visit was the occasion fo: 
a party attended by several Englishme: 
some of whom were from the hono 


guest’s own neighborhood. 
Consuls to Talk 


INGLEwoop, CaLtr.—Because there ar 
more than a score foreign consuls in Los 




















step 
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es. only a few miles away, the Ingle 
Rotary Club is calling on them in 
ing live “international — service” 
The first speaker was Consul 


Niese, of 


rams. 
ry &.. Argentina. 

Fraternizing 
\TI City, N. 
its international convention here in 


ANTI J—When Kiwanis 


y, the Rotary Boys’ Harmonica Band 


all 


n important place in the big parade 


played the “Star-Spangled Banner” 


the flag-raising at the opening ot the 


inis Boys’ Baseball League games. 


unds Like a Circus 


Tex.—More than 800 “hot 


MIDLAND, 
fifty gallons of lemonade, quarts 


| quarts of ice cream, and uncounted 
ypops and chewing gum disappeared 


125 boys between the ages of seven 


Midland Ro 
1 parade 


en 


fifteen were guests ot 


ins. The 


| made use of the swimming-pool. 


boys also staged 


festivities were planned by Ily Pratt, 


president of the club. 


Posture Clinics 
( )..—Loc al 
the 


Posture 


E 
Rotarians, in 


club, 


AK EWOoD, 
peration with Cleveland 


tly held a 


children. It 


Clinic for crip 


was one of six the 


eland club has sponsored, during 


1 


182 individual children have re- 


expert attention. 


in the Wind 
N. Y¥.—“Crazy Jade” 


on the Rotarian-sponsored sailboat race 


Sheets 
HUNTINGTON, 
recently. She was captained by Fred 
Arnold Sammis as skip 
“Seth” 


Hazzard with 


Other entries were “Pluto,” 


‘Turnover.’ Huntington Rotarians 


ilso organized the home-town welcome 


» Everett Colyer, of Cornell University, 


vho has 


i 
Ole 


won international fame as a 


vaulter. 


Licked Nature 


SACRAMENTO, Catir.—Sacramento Ro- 


irlans were not made angry when José 


Tejado, of Bolivia, a delegate to the 


Pan-American Reciprocal Trade Con 


ference, told them California has made 


‘the most complete triumph of man 


over nature” be seen in the world. 


\nd other speakers at the luncheon were 


Senor Mario Estrada, of Argentina, and 


Rotarian Jiminez, of Panama. Delegates 
trom every Spanish and Portuguese- 


speaking country in the western hemi- 
sphere attended the Trade Conference. 


Unique Financing 

Cuariton, Ia.—To defray costs of a 
scholarship in the local junior college 
for a deserving high-school graduate, 
Rotarians contribute ten cents for each 






















SY 
year ot their lives upon their birthdays. the local Rotary crippk ro 
[he idea was suggested by Ronert ram has olved tour hundred exa ’ 
Gougill. tions, sixty-six operations, and a xpend 

. & 
’ : , r - , ture of > Many cl ¢ % 
Guests of Women’s Club , 
3 a g itted VW races 

SHELBYVILLE, TENN.-—Local Rotarians 
were guests recently of the Raus 7h ODD r 

; ° - “ee Chiidren Z00 
Women’s Club, which has a membe rship ’ 

CLEVELAND, ©).—Crippled « dren, on 


from all sections of a large community 


1) the 1930 outing g1 
Old-time singing and stunts were greatly 4 ; 


eo 1) Rotarians, were shown a thr g exhib 

enjoyed and the general festivities added 3 
: Wd : tion Of airpiane maneuvers, take to U 
In no small Gegree to town-country un ; 
| zoo, and then home, each boy w inew 
derstanding. 

necktie, cap, and top, ea g with a 
Many Cripples Aided school box, candy, and a very fancy sun 


bonnet 


—In the 


LEwIsToNn, Pa past five years, 
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Free Copy 





















BAT 
BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. 
idea of life and its possibilities. 
The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 22-H Battle Creek, Mich. 








up to the top notch—strong, 










is a condensed set 

















It will give you a new 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, 









“EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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And af yf the 


Convention. .. 
e 


. .. when the year’s business is cleaned 
up... after the farewell dinner is over, 
and the last songs have been sung... 
where to then? Certainly not straight 
back to the home-bound boat .. . not 
“gay 
Paree,’’ a short jaunt to Berlin, just a 
mite away from the show places and 


when you're a stone’s throw from 


tourist centers of the continent. 


Set out on a Dean and Dawson Euro- 
pean tour ... you'll find it a most 
absorbing adventure . .. planned by 
specialists who’ve spent sixty years 
catering to exacting travelers... pio- 
neers in European travel. And the 
facilities of our offices scattered all over 
urope, are at your service during the 


entire trip. 


OFFICAL 
ROTARY/TOURS 


eat aa 


Dean and Dawson, withsixty European offices 
have arranged a number of special all-expense 
tours, each designed to cover as much inter 
esting territory as possible, while allowing the 
maximum time for sightseeing and personal 
exploration. 

All tours are accompanied by qualified cour 
iers and are graded in two groups: Grade “‘A’”’ 
tours and Grade ‘‘B’’ tours. Prices range from 
$355 for fifteen days, to $1095 for fifty-five 
days on Grade “‘A’’ tours. Grade ‘‘B’’ tours 
run from $240 for fourteen days, to $799 for 
fifty days. 

Rates include all expenses — transportation 
hotel, meals, sightseeing, guides’ tips, etc., and 
a Rotary Luncheon now and then. 

Full information fs given inour new book 

let, ‘‘Vienna—and after!’’ Write foryour 
copy today, and make your reservations 
as early as possible. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lid. 
512 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Officially appointed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International 














FOR EVERY CLUB NEED 
Bronze Bells Bronze Emblems 
Membership Signs Steel Road Signs 
Hotel Lobby Signs 
Transfer Decals * * * * * Lapel Badges 
Luncheon Buttons 
Paper Hats, Noise Makers, Balloons, favors 
for ladies and men, stunts. 

Write for Rotary Club catalog. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
“Everythinga Club Needs” 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago 


WHEN WRITING 
to advertisers in 
this magazine, 
please mention 


THE Rotarian 


| 
| 
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Short Chats About Our Contributors 


bh 

HE man who lays souls bare” is 
the not inapproprite title often bestowed 
upon Gamaliel Bradford. He was born 
in the sixties in Boston; was obliged to 
Harvard health; 


leave because of ill 





Gamaliel Bradford 


started his writing career with “Types of 
American Character” in 1895. A signifi- 
cant student of psychology, his studies of 
the inner lives of great men have at- 
tracted wide and thoughtful attention. 
David Lawrence, newspaper man, war 
correspondent, representative of the As- 
sociated Press during the world war, is 
now president of the United States Daily. 

Sir Henry Thornton is an American- 
born genius who put the debt-ridden 
Canadian National Railways on the right 
track, so to speak. He constantly seeks 


TROUITH 


improved service, and a favorit. 

is: “A railroad is never finished.” An 
international figure is Edward A. |} 
Boston merchant prince. This m 
contribution follows his article, “Y, 
Pricks an Old Bubble,” in the Sept 
RoTARIAN. 

A bull in the educational china 
is Hendrik Willem Van Loon. His *« 
lege for Two” draws upon observat 
that include news gathering in Ru 
Germany, Belgium, and eight other | 
pean countries, lecturing upon history 
the history of art in various colleges 
the United States. 

“Batter Up!” is to Billy Evans \ 
the factory whistle is to a steel work 
Evans, for twenty-two of the twenty-1 
years he has been in major league b 
ball, umpired for the American lea; 
He is now manager of the Clevela 
American League Club, a Rotarian, 
sports-writer—and few could better 
terpret a world series. Wall Rose is 1 
plain-speaking editor of the Enterp 
News of Cambridge Springs, Pa., a | 
tarian, and a contributor to the A¢lan: 
Monthly and other magazines. 

Richard Connell is a former advert 
ing writer, reporter, editor, now a « 
tributor of stories to U. S. and Brit 
magazines. Felix Salten is a writer w+ 
throughout Europe and 
He is a member of t! 


known 
United States. 
Vienna Rotary Club. Lee Davidson 
member of Tue Rotarian editorial st 


Thorn is such a little word 
When measured with a tape, 
But printed on a toy balloon 
It stretches out of shape. 
—WILLIAM W. Pratr 


Sand in the Nation's Sugar 


| Continued from page 23} 


certainly ferocious when I told him 


“No.” 


Is a great, national business men’s 
organization justified in this method of 
securing common-garden variety sub- 
scriptions to its magazine? 

Yes, because the magazine is a worth- 
while publication, its views constructive, 
its aims idealistic, its influence educa- 
tional and inspirational. Its method of 
circulation solicitation has made it into 


a dominant proposition, focused att 
1d 


tion upon it, without which it would ly 


just another superfluous thing of life. 
No, because the circulation meth 


is an unethical commercialization of 1: 
dividual vanity and patriotic instincts. 


* * %** * 


A small factory of my knowledge h: 
been making an article for a giant ma! 
order house over a term of years. Pay 


ments for these articles have always be« 





cannon 
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otably prompt until the past month, the 
eat distributor taking discount for 
icipated payment, or paying net on 

tenth prox. 

hit 


The great mail-order house advertises 


its statement great amounts of cash 
hand even while the depression with 
ts stringency of cash is in progress. 
Its welfare depends on the posse ssion 
hands of the general 


cash in the 


iblic. 

Should this corporation, having cash, 
ek more than ever to pay its bills 
romptly ? 

Yes, because it will thereby be doing 
creat deal toward bringing back a 


rosperity from which it hopes to bene- 


Vo, because delayed payments at this 
1d hundreds of other small sources will 

t injure its credit, and, meanwhile, the 
ided reservoir of cash is greatly needed 
to take advantage of buying opportuni 
s in a depressed commodity market. 
\fter all, its business has not been very 
profitable lately, and its immediate duty 
s to keep itself in existence profitably. If 
t fails to do that, its stockholders will lose 
a great purchaser will have been de 
stroyed, and even the little factory I have 


mentioned would find that it had lost a 


great and good frie 


* ¥ ¥ * 


Some time ago, as centuries are meas 


ured, a great thinker wrote down the es 


, 1 , 1 
sence of a common law Dy Which men 


might guide their major relations with 


society. Blackstone served our purpose 
vell: uneil il si re 
well until civilization became truly re 
fined. Students still go to him, but stu 


dents today go much more often to the 


books relating actual cases which have 
; ? , ~ 
been decided in the courts. Che latter 


mental journey is made to escape general 
ities. 
Che 


individual 


Rotary program devoted to the 


discussion of Vocational 


Service is no bright, new idea to most 


of us, but we have grown to pay scant 


attention because the speaker usually has 


his fingers crossed. I mean that he talks 


bromides, spread with eloquence and 
seasoned with the usual words as com 
mon as salt and pepper. If Rotary gets 
anywhere, it starts with Vocational Serv 


ice. That’s even historic. 


Io some the matter may be simplicity 


itself. But to me the subject is ever new 
and the most intensely interesting of 
all. 


Are we afraid of it? 





Leadership on Trial 
Continued from page 14| 


industry itself is world-wide and inter- 
woven, and business men travel over the 
seven seas pursuing international con- 
tacts to a greater extent than ever before. 

When 
strained or difficult, it is the business 
He has the 


international relations become 
man who suffers the most. 
bigger stake in the maintenance of ami- 
able relations, and if he has more to 
lose, then he should be the first to ini- 
tiate an organized effort for the main- 
tenance of those conditions which will 
prosper him the greatest. 

If we are to promote amiable interna- 
tional relations, we must begin to build 
from We 


plant the good seed in the minds of the 


the bottom up. must first 
individuals and groups that determine 
national policies. Rotary, with its com- 
munity-service activities, has pursued a 
constructive policy of this kind, but if 


effective progress is to be made, the 


movement must be even 


hensive. We must look to Rotary and 


like organizations for much of our wise | 


leadership. 


If international understanding is to 


be achieved it must be through educa- 


tion and tolerant contacts. Modern in- 


} 


dustry can contribute to this by first 


setting a fine example with respect to 


its own employees, and then a 


mined and organized effort to root out 


] 


sources of international friction. 


Every business and industrial leader 
is a crusader, bearing upon his shoulder 
the red cross which the crusader of old 
carried, indicative of fine, noble senti- 
ments in an effort to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind. A great work lies be- 
fore the business leader. A tremendous 
opportunity presents itself. 
industrial leaders can- 


Business and 





more compre- 


deter- | 


not afford to ignore their moral obliga- | 


tion to promote the welfare of mankind. 








NEXT 
PUNE 
to 


Vienna 


The Sr. Lawrence 
SE AWAY g 


Board your liner at Montreal 
.-- 1000 miles inland. 


down the great St. Lawrence Seaway 


Sail for 2 days 


.- with its habitant villages, ox-tilled 


fields, forests...then, only 4 days 
open ocean, 
The official Canadian-port Rotary 


York, 


from Montreal and Quebec, June 10, 


liner is the S.S. Duchess of 


via Cherbourg and Southampton, due 
Antwerp June 18. 

Her exquisite appointments carry 
accommodations to a new high. 

For reservations on the Duchess 
of York, address Rotary Interna- 


Re- 


turn reservations on any Canadian 


tional Headquarters, Chicago. 
Pacific liner. Memberships in pre- 
convention or post-convention tours 
in Europe, should be made at the 
same time. 

If you are planning to sail from 
Montreal or Qué bec to tour Europe 
at any other time, take any of our 
other numerous Empress Expres 
We will 


be glad to make arrangements for 


or regal Duchess sailings. 


you. 


Aa 
Canadian 
_ ®& e 
Pacifie 
World’s Greatest Travel System 


Agents everywhere 











Hotel 
LENNOX 


NEW and decidedly the 
smartestand most beauti- 
fully furnished hotel in 
t. Louis. Ice cooled air 
to dining room, and cof- 
fee shop. Fans and circu- 
lating ice water; tub and 


S 





9th and Washington 


shower in every room. 





400 BPMS—$3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


lightful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shoppin 

discrict. Floor and a 
lamps; fan, circulatingice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service, 

‘orree SHOP. 


400 BR°N8—$3.00 to $6.00 





8th and St. Charles 


Heiss Hotel System 


Radio Station 


Owners and Operators 


| 50,000 
Watts 


KMOX 








An oasis of quiet, de- 














ROAD SIGNS 


Made of Cast Tron—finished in Rotary 
colors—all lettering raised, 





Easy to erect — unaf- 
fected by winds and 
storm. 

The wheel is 31 inches in 
diameter, plate telling day 
of meeting is 8 inches by 
16 inches. Any copy you 
may esire can be put on 

the small plate. 

Price, complete for 
bracket wheel and meet- 
ing plate, but without 
pipe for standard 


$25.00 
F. 0. B. 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A, 


Manufactured by 


THE TITUS FOUNDRY 
Coldwater, Mich. 








The R Club M 
IN MONTREAL rg * cs “nthe 12:45, et 


£Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 











| The Third Craik 


| [Continued from page 25| 


Jimmy Dockney smiled grimly. 

“Who'd be after hiring an old wreck 
like me?” he said. “No. I ain’t got a job. 
I guess I'll have to go into a home, or 
some place; but I can’t stay here—now—” 

“Why not?” 

“Now, don’t be sore at me, Mr. Craik. 
It’s none of my business, mebbe; but I 
| been here so long I’ve got to thinking of 
myself as part of the place, and to feeling 
that the cars we made are part of me, 
sort of; but the boys have been telling me 
about this new job. They say it ain’t a 
real, honest-to-goodness Craik. We never 
turned a job out like that before. Beg- 
ging your pardon, Mr. Craik, but I don’t 
want to have anything to do with a job 
I'd be ashamed of; so I’m going Jo re- 
sign—” 

For a full minute, Joel Craik stood star- 


ing at the old man. Then a smile came to 





his grave face, and he said, quietly: 


THE ROTARIAN 


“Your resignation is not accept 
Jimmy. You are going to stay with \ 
and you are going to go on being pr 
of working for a Craik.” 

He turned to Ledbitter and in the sa 
quiet voice said, “It’s no go, Ledbiti 
From now on, I’m making Craiks, 
Craiks, and nothing else.” 

“But—” began Ledbitter. 

“Stop,” said Craik, and his t 
stopped Ledbitter. He addressed « 
Jimmy Dockney. 

“Jimmy,” said Joel Craik, “on yx 
way out get a chisel, a good, strong ch 
and take our name-plate off that car « 
there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said old Jimmy, his fa 
beaming. 

Presently they heard the steady chin 
chink of a chisel. Ledbitter reached fo: 
his hat. 





The Road to Freedom 


| Continued from page 11 | 
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But mass distribution must come, and 
in that field, I believe, lie the very greatest 
opportunities for young men and women 
who are willing, with a clear acceptance 
of all the facts, to dedicate their lives to 
world service. 

But it will not be safe to take my word 
for this. Mass production makes scien- 
tific management imperative, and scien- 
tific management means following the 
facts instead of relying upon anybody’s 
say-so. 

Mass production and distribution, of 


course, cannot go on without mass 


buying. Attention must be centered on 


that. But what does mass buying mean? 


It means not only lower prices, but higher 
standards of living. In the end, it means 
a world redeemed from poverty: and a 
world redeemed from poverty will be 
redeemed very largely from fear. 

Since mass production must involve 


buying, it also involves the financing of 


consumption. It was no accident that the 
man who first taught us the value of 
low prices, should also have taught us 
the necessity for high wages. As mass 


production advances, wages must go up, 
and up. 

It will be the business of our con 
ing leaders, to keep them going 
that direction, but only under the ad 
vantages of mass production metho 
can they do so. For higher wages mu: 
be based upon higher production, neces 
sitating better and better managemen 
and, hence, greater profits. 


od ASS production necessitates not onl) 


higher wages and greater purchasin; 
power by the masses, but also mor 
leisure. When people worked sixtec: 
hours a day, they could not have spent 
very much, even if they had had th 
money, for they could not want ver) 
much in the eight hours left to the: 
excepting sleep and, perhaps, dissipatio: 
With sixteen hours to themselves, how 
ever, they have learned to want much 
The five-hour day and the five-day 
week are now being discussed by som: 
big business leaders, with regular vaca 


tions for the masses of the workers, bot) 


winter and summer. 
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4 XEL CHRISTENSEN 
r, Pianist and 
aster Mirth Maker 
: entertained many Rotary 
bs allover the country. 
esa diversified program all by 
15 minutes to an hour anda 
jotous laughter and entertain- 
suit any occasion anywhere 
i for brochure and terms, which 
sonable 
new book “Axel Grease for 
nny Bone’ is packed with 
Make a hit reading these sto- 
he boys at the luncheon 3] 
Sent post paid for a ae 
Address AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
19 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, III. 











4 Rewards 
if you are interested— 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public orin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free, 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

It also explains how you can, by 2 


3 
wee eee Mii | 
new, easy home study method, be- 


mmeanoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright, 
lity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 

ening wellspent, 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 

oKlet will besent at once. No obligation, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3604 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4477, Chicago, Illinois 
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Complete your library of bound vol- 
umes of THE ROTARIAN by ordering 
today: 
Volume No.6, January to June, 1915; 
Volume No. 7, July to December, 1915; 
Volume No, 9, July to December, 1916; 
Volume No. 10, January to June, 1917; 
Volume No. 11, July to December, 
1917, 
These volumes contain six issues and 
are specially priced, per volume— $1.25 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 1919, 20-21, 
1922, 22-23, 1923, 24-25, 1924, 26-27, 
1925, 28-29, 1926, 30-31, 1927, 32-3: 


1928, priced, per volume 





Volume 34-35, 1929, priced, per volume 
$2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 
stamped and indexed, Order today! 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 





















[hese are nice problems for future 


1 ] 
leadership to solve Chey are pressing 


problems, tor mass production cannot go 


on unless the masses not only are able 


1 1 ] 
to buy what they want, Dut are also en 
more. Che 


| 


used 


} ' 
couraged to want mor ana 


ld-t Rc msnest ewenent bine ] . 
old-tashioned manutacturer to long 


ior contented workers, Dut the manutac 
turer ot the future, may have to stir up 
; * 
discontent among employees generally 
hile he 3 ae ; nd 
while he is outlining ways and means 


of satisfying that discontent. 


Tiere: no phase of life 


4 } 
affected by mass production and 


which is not 
its po 
tentialities. With leisure there must come 
literacy, 


a general education; not mere 


and not mere equipment for the per 


f { 14;] | | | 
rOrmance OF 4a daly task, Dut education 


in appreciation of the greatest values in 
as 
ilre. 
ba —— 
Incidentally, mass production cannot 
“ee ; ; . 

standardize people. There is only one 
ke “ee oe 1 
thing that can standardize people, and 


that is poverty. 


on a tew cents a day, they can have no 


choice as to how they shall live. With 
poverty abolished, as only mass produc- 


. 4 ‘ 
tion can abolish it, they may De as diverse 


That would 


seem to mean a Renaissance of art. A 


Our coming business leaders must deal 


| and spiritual achievement 


] 1. 
With a cultura 
| | 
er Known before, 


Ireed 


which the world has nev 


because man will have been from 


fear, and, tor the first time in human 
history, freed to express himself in warm, 
cordial co-operation with his fellow-man. 


Mass production means the elimina 


tion of war at the War results 


source. 
from conflicting interests—from the serv 
ing of particular groups, instead of be 
coming a servant of all. War cannot be 
abolished by negations and 
The 


a state in which there is nothing doing, 


mere pro- 


hibitions. antithesis to war is not 
but a state in which people are actively 
and consciously and happily helping each 


other. 


Mass production, it seems to me, must 
even have an effect upon our religion. 
It will eliminate classes and the super- 
stitions which are based upon them. It 
will eliminate the worship of the unreal, 


and therefore may eliminate much that 


passes in the name of religion today. But 
if religion means service, if it means 


thinking of others and their welfare as 





















ROW YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 


with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only Hydraulic Home- 
rowing machine—no springs 
—nothing to get out of order 


Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 





Rowing’s the finest exercise enjoy it 

benefits right in your own home. TI! 

Gym-Boat is a simple machine that is good 

for inactive muscles and lazy cir 

It makes you breathe deeply stirs up 
it | 1and gives your body a 








yg Ww... loosens up still Jj 
s them aces 
tot ¢ i { 
av ih OD s ait aa 





5 minutes a day 
brings health to stay 


»wed the Gym-Boat you 





eina sil gle day. Exce 
s, children—a boon to 
1 professi il pe 

by physici So compact 

r the bed or 1 set 

a child can t 


See your doctor twice a year; row 
your GYM-BOAT once a day. 


The GYM-BOAT is modestly priced 

you are offered an unusuallyliberal 
payment plan plus a money-back 
guarantee. Write for illustrated 
booklet NOW. Use the « oupon below. 


J. W. COOPER & CO. 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Without gation please send | I 

“All About the Gym-Boat.” 

Name 

Add 

Cit Beate 


Would 1 care to have a 





ROTARY POSTCARDS & 


A. ROWDEN KING, Inc. 


KA 


Mimeograph r Secretary s Week 


THE ROTARY BULLETIN-BOARD 


3 printed 
place, ready for your message 


showing cards 4s if thumb-tacke 

Used by many st 
LETTERHEADS 
ATTENDANCE-CREDIT POSTCARDS 


Please Make-Up” Postcards for Abser 
Birthday-Congratul ation Postcards for Members & Shut 
end for Samples and Pr 


AMPERE, N. J. 





| « « MODERN BOOKS » » 
that Qualify you for all PUBLIC 
ING occasions—send for new Catalog 
and sample of “Library Magazine 
THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY 
Brightwood Station) Washington, D.C, 
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TOURING GUIDE 











ITALY 











MILAN 





PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 





GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN | 


The most Comfortable Hotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar—Tea Room 


E. Mascioni, General Manager 





SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-to-date 


Restaurant “COVA” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every Tuesday at | 2:30 








MONTECATINI TERME 





From London via Basle, Chiasso, and Bologna; or Turin, Genoa and 
Pisa. Situated in the Vai di Nievole, amidst fine surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Establishments are about 60 feet above the sea, but 
Old Montecatini rises to about 990 feet Casino—-Theatre—-Sports 
Season: Ist April to 30th November. 

Waters.—Subthermal Soline Springs sodium chloride and 
a — sulphate), 70° to F. Radio-Active; used for drink- 
ing, bathing and tahalation. 

Indications: Diseases of the Liver and Intestines. Dys- 
pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout. 








SAVOY HOTEL .- Strictly First Class 
Situated in the high and sunny Ludovisi Quarter, in the most fash- 


ic fonaine part of Rome. The Savoy was rec cad ¢ omple ae ply ren phat 
“y e gui ped with every convenience Le ng 
Hotel. Every Heme Oomtart. 70 ‘SUITES WITH PRIVATE 


BAT 
E. A. CORBELLA, Managing Proprietor 
HOTEL PLAZA 
High ¢ lass Bes t positic th entre of the Town. The most up-to- 
date 50 ROOMS WITH "RU NNING WATER. 200 BATHROOMS. 
Tele ophe me and Safe in every room. Exchange Office, Garage, Post 
and Telegraph Office, Roof G arden, Saloons for Banquets, Ameri- 


can Bar, Orchestra, First C lass Restaurant 


HOTEL de la ‘VILLE 


100 Private Baths 








150 Rooms. 





Large Garden near Villa Borghese, Pincio and Villa 
Medici. M. V. MARCUCCI, Proprietor 
SICILIA 





“VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


De Luxe—on the sea front—Large Park— 
Tennis Courts 
Mondello Lido Golf Links 


GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town—Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 


SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 


Dominican Friars of the 14th Century— 
Each room private bath 








ABBAZIA 
REGINA HOTEL STEPHANIE ;-.:,,uary co Sovember 


The most up to date. 150 rooms - private apartments 


PALACE BELLEVUE HOTEL Under Same 


Management 
E. KU 





NZ 





GENOA 
HOTEL BRISTOL civ iacetson Fuceday 12:0 
HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTI Near Station 


and Port 
When writing to advertisers in this magazine, 


mention THE ROTARIAN 











we would think of our own, if it means | 


neglecting nobody, but bringing every 
son of man into the joys and opportuni- 
ties of a more abundant life, then mass 
production and mass distribution con- 
sciously and creatively directed, would 
seem to hold out unlimited opportunities 


for devoted religious work. 


I: I have seemed to paint a rosy pic- 
ture, however, I did not mean to do so. 
I said that we were in the hands of 
forces which are beyond our control; and 
yet, it is the human control of these 
forces which constitutes human life. 
Electricity, for instance. We cannot 
abolish it, and we cannot make it do a 
single thing which electricity, under the 
laws governing electricity, will not read- 
ily do. But we may look upon electricity 
as the savage did, as a thing of terror, 
and we may try in our ignorance to ap- 
pease its wrath and thus become sav- 
agely religious; or we may do as the 
scientist does, attempt in all humility to 
learn the governing laws and then, work- 
ing with those laws, make of electricity 
our servant and our friend. 
holds out the 


Economic evolution 


same alternative. We may be savage 
about it—either savage revolutionists or 
savage spokesmen of reaction—or we 
may try humbly to discover its laws and 
to use our own creative powers in har- 
mony with our findings. 

But success in that direction is hardly 
capable of being boiled down inte a wall 
motto. It 
without expecting too much help in the 
search from the aging leaders of today. 


is something to be found, 


Great as their achievements are, they 
are not yet freed from tradition—par- 
ticularly the tradition of profit-grabbing. 
They may do their best to discourage 
youth from any true search. They may 
say that “ideals are beautiful,” but that 
“we must be practical”; and by being 
practical, they may mean that youth 
should become as utterly confused about 
final values, as they. 

But these traditional leaders will soon 
cease to lead. This Younger Generation, 
I am glad to say, is calling the Older 
Generation’s bluff. They have caught us 
trying to tell them what to think; and 
are making it plain daily that they are 
not going to let us get away with it. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 


THE ROTAR|! 


LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbio, Bellac; 
Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlotte. the 


pearls of Lake Como. 
GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’EST} 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar —Tea Room 
DOLOMITES 


Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo-Cortina -Dobbiacy 


Connecting service with the Italian State Railw 
and service of tickets for routes to be arranged 
all the International traveling agencies. 


THE EASTERN RIVIERA 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 
RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa) 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 























THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


SAN REMO arden of 1 
A Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 

100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gan 
bling )- Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Tennis 
Riding - Yachting - Bathing - Excursions 


For Full Particulars Anne fe. > oe Ometet Ingutr 
EMO, Via kom 
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Button R101 
actual size as illus- 
trated, 12 kt. 1/10th 
green gold $1.20; 10 kt. solid 
green gold $2.00; 14 kt. solid green 
or white gold $2.80. Button R102 ac- 
/ual size as illustrated, 12 kt. 1/10th 
treen gold $1.30; 10 kt. solid green 
goli $2.70; 14 kt. solid green or white 
gold $3.40. A tine white, genuine diamond 
f — mounted in hub $10 and up 
<= {| additional according to size 

~ diamond desired. ‘pecial dis- 
ount on club orders. Orders 
shipped promptly. Write for 


fin) 


ROTARY. | Miller 22-page catalog of Em- 
INTERWATIONAL 


blem Jewelry of Rotary Inter- 
national, Gifts, Favors and 
Prizes for Rotary dinners and 
banquets. For 17 years we 
have been manufacturers of 
“< official Rotary emblem jewel- 
ry. You can depend on Miller 
Send for this quality. _THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 
22- Dace Rotary lem Manufacturers 
atalog 110 W alnut Bidg., Cincinnat;, O 














THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 
Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home. Only asma 
lawn needed. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your sport 
ing goods dealer or send for free folder. 
Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, Main 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Fully Guaranteed 


Me Shirts Wri for Latest Sam- 


ples and Full Instruc- 











ma Sor tions for Measuring 
$ Stevens Custom Shirt Co. 
and Up Dept. R No Agents 











When writing to. armoeuttonee in this magazine, 
ntion —————"—_ 
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° «The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and_inter- 
‘/*% national peace through a world Fellowship of business and 
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Vienna 
June 22-26 
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THE 
OFFICIAL FLEET 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Sailing from New York 
June 3rd 


S. S. CARINTHIA 
Sailing from New York 
June 3rd 


S. S. WESTERNLAND 
Sailing from New York 
June 6th 


S. S. AMERICA 
Sailing from New York 
June 8th 


S.S. CARMANIA 
Sailing from New York 
June 10th 


S. S. DUCHESS OF YORK 
Sailing from Montreal 
June 10th 








Golden Hours of fun—days of warm 
fellowship—life-long friendships—happy 
moments in the companionship of Ro- 
tarians from all over the Americas—folks 
you ll be glad to know and whose memory 
vou ll cherish 

Dreams come true—pictures brought to 
life—Old World beauty corners—quaint 
villages and customs—historical rivers 
cathedrals of marble lace 

International Fellowship exemplified 
through meeting your fellow Rotarians 
in their own lands 

All this is yours in the greatest 
degree by traveling on the steamship 
lines and with the tourist agencies offi- 
cially selected by your Transportation 
Committee. 

And the Cost? not one red penny 
more than if you try to go it alone 
without the fellowship of Rotary. 

Any amount of interesting informa- 
tion is yours for the asking. Let us put 
you on our mailing list—the literature 
you ll receive will be a charming study of 
the countries of our Rotarian friends 
overseas. 

Send the “Intention-To-GO” - slip 
below Now— Please. 








OFFICIAL 
TOUR COMPANIES 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL 
BUREAU, INC 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


JAMES BORING'S TRAVEL 
SERVICE, INC. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
512 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, INC 
248 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 
Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 





FILL OUT—DETACH AND MAIL 


NOW -—TODAY 














Transportation Committee, Rotary International, Z11 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


It is my intention to attend the 1931 Rotary Convention 
Name in Full 
Member of Rotary Club at 


My P. O. Address 


Signature 


Illinois 
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Linking the continents with speech 


Topay, through the Bell System's radio-tele- 
phone service, you can talk directly from your 
home or office telephone to most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, to Argentina, Chile and the 
city of Montevideo, Uruguay, or to several 
great transatlantic liners while at sea. 

Before long, your telephone horizon will be 
extended to Hawaii and other islands in the 
Pacific, to the mainland of Asia and to addi- 
tional countries in Europe and South America. 
Bell System engineers are steadily enlarging 
the scope of voice-to-voice contact, bringing 
new continents, new nations, new cities and 
hamlets within reach of your telephone. 

Talking to Europe, to South America, to 
ships at sea, is almost as satisfactory as 


an across-the-desk conference. Youcan 





transact business and exchange personal mes- 
sages with the ease and clearness of an ordinary 
long distance call. Questions can be settled as 
they arise. 

Recent reductions in charges have lowered 
the cost of a three-minute conversation be- 
tween New York and London, and New York 
and Buenos Aires, to $30. A slight additional 
charge is made for calls between more distant 
points. 

Transatlantic telephone service has won an 
important place in international communi 
tion. It has brought the factor of personal 
to the daily contacts between the Old Wor! 
and the New. It is a furtherance of the Be! 
System’s aim: that you may be able to talk 


with any one, anywhere, at any time. 











